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by Alice Lucille Turner 
THE SEWANEE REVIEW 


The following essay is the first chapter of a doctoral dissertation by Alice 
Lucille Turner entitled A Study of the Content of the Sewanee Review 
with Historical Introduction (George Peabody College for Teachers, Contri- 
butions to Education, published 1931 by George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Pp. 291.) _— 


Doubtless under any circumstances the contributions made by 
the Sewanee Review to American culture and letters would seem 
distinguished; but an added interest lies in the fact that the 
Review is America’s oldest living literary and critical journal. 
This statement has been made a number of times,’ and appar- 
ently the claim is never disputed. Publications comparable to 
it are the South Atlantic Quarterly, founded in 1902 and pub- 
lished now at Duke University;* the Yale Review, new series 
founded in 1911 at Yale University;* the Mid-West Quarterly, 
founded in 1913 at the University of Nebraska;* the Texas Re- 
view, founded in 1915;° and the Virginia Quarterly Review, 
founded in 1925 at the University of Virginia. Of course, the 
new critical quarterlies, the Century, only recently made a quar- 
terly, and American Literature, established in 1929, could never 
be considered rivals in priority. 

More than thirty years before the Sewanee Review was founded, 
plans were discussed for making the University of the South a 
literary centre. As a part of the purpose of the University, this 
hope was expressed in DeBow’s Review for May, 1859: 


And besides this, we shall secure for the South a literary 
centre, a point at which mind may meet mind, and learning 
encounter learning, and the wise, and the good, and the cul- 
tivated, may receive strength and polish, and confidence, and 





*For example, in John M. McBryde’s “Twenty-Five Years of the Sewanee Re- 
view,” XXV, 511, and in John Bell Henneman’s “Ten Years of the Sewanee 
Review,” X, 478-9. 

*The Union List of Serials, p. 1364. 

bid., p. 1546. 

“Ibid., ps 1364. 

*Ibid., p. 1372. 

"Not listed in the Union List. Date taken from title page. 
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whence shall go forth a tone that shall elevate the whole coun- 
try . . . Hitherto the South has been expanding herself— 
enlarging her borders, and working up her resources—“mew- 
ing” as Milton grandly expresses it, “her mighty youth,”— 
but now should she find time for nobler things, and enter upon 
a friendly and glorious rivalry with the rest of the world in 
letters and culture.’ 


One of the tangible attempts to realize this hope was the found- 
ing, in 1890, of the University of the South Magazine. This was 
a rather ambitious undertaking which represented the specific in- 
terests of the University and cultivated generally a literary spirit; 
but it lived only a year.’ 

About this time William Peterfield Trent came to the Uni- 
versity of the South from the Johns Hopkins University. He was 
at work upon a life of William Gilmore Simms, and his study led 
him to make a close examination of the older Southern magazines 
and to compare them with those of the day. It seemed to him 
that this country needed the kind of literature the quarterlies gave 
England. After his book appeared, in 1892, and received uncritical 
attention, he was still more convinced of the need.’ 

It is not difficult to find in the book passages that might hurt the 
sensibilities of the misunderstanding South: 


‘Simms’s Magazine’ was not a bad one as magazines, es- 
pecially Southern magazines, went then.” 

But though Simms had become an enthusiastic student of 
what is, perhaps, the greatest body of literature the world has 
ever seen, he could not make himself a scholarly student. His 
early training and associations, nay, his life-long environ- 
ments, were against this.” 

His place is not a high one; but it must never be forgotten 
that he was not only a pioneer, but the pioneer, of American 
literature, whose destiny forced him to labor in the least favor- 
able section of all America for successful literary work.” 


Such courageous and open avowal of the need for literary and 





"Leonidas Polk, Bishop of the Diocese of Louisiana, and Stephen Elliott, 
- Bishop of the Diocese of Georgia, “The University of the South.” The article 
is dated Feb. 24, 1859. 

*J. B. Henneman, “Ten Years of the Sewanee Review,” X (1902), 479. 

*Loc. Cit., 478-9. 

“Life of Wiliam Gilmore Simms, “American Men of Letters Series,” Houghton 
Mifflin and Co. (1896), p. 134. 

™P. 136. 

=P. $93. 
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critical progress in the South separated Trent from complete ap- 
preciation, and, according to Montrose J. Moses,” caused him to 
go North. But before he left the South, he had helped found the 
Sewanee Review and had edited it for eight years. The young 
professors with whom he consulted about the early plans were 
B. Lawton Wiggins, Benjamin W. Wells, and Thomas Gailor.™ 
; This group put up enough money for the first issue, and soon 
4 after that Telfair Hodgson, Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
: agreed to finance the project for one year. But, according to one 
member of the group, “Professor Trent was the editor and the 
real founder.”™ 
The first issue appeared in November, 1892. An examination 
of the covers of this number reveals more than such a study usual- 
ly does. Below are the items on the front cover. 





Yearly Subscription, $3.00 Single Number, 75 cents 
Vol. I No. 1 


THE 
SEWANEE REVIEW 
A Quarterly Journal 
Terarr Honcson, D.D., LL.D., 
Managing Editor 
NoveMBer, 1892 


I. The Novels of Thomas Hardy. 
II. Theodore of Canterbury. 
III. Modern Spanish Fiction. 
IV. Early Piracy and Colonial Commerce. 
V. The Education of Memory. 
VI. Our Mission in China. 
VII. The Old South. 


Reviews: Stanton’s Place of Authority in Religious 
Belief—Fiske’s Discovery of America— 
Chailley Bert’s Colonization de |’Indo- 
Chine—Payne’s History of America— 
Moeller’s History of the Christian Church— 
Bernard’s Central Teaching of Jesus Christ 
—Nichol’s Carlyle—Besant’s London. 





“The Literature of the South (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., 1910), 
Pp. 458. 

“Henneman, op. cit., pp. 478-9. 

“From a letter written by Bishop Gailor, January 29, 1930, to the author of 
this study. 
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The form and the general distribution of material characteristic 
of the first issue have been used with only slight changes since. 

After the first issue, the names of the contributors of the leading. 
articles generally appeared and often the names of the reviewers as 


well. 

At the end of the first year, Mr. Wiggins who had‘helped Mr. 
Trent from the first mention of the project assumed the business 
responsibility.” /Beginning with the second year, the cover carried 
for several years two additional statements, “Edited by William P. 
Trent” and “The Editor Is Not Responsible for the Opinions of 
Contributors.” “Reviews” and “Brief Notices” or “Notes” were 
dropped. The color of the cover was changed from a dull brown 
to a brighter orange tint. At the same time the printing was 
transferred from the Stadden Printing Works of Nashville to the 
University Printing Press at Sewanee, Tennessee.” 

During the next few years, several other minor changes were 
made. Beginning with the fifth volume, 1897, the dates of issue 
were changed from November, February, May and August, to 
January, April, July and October. In the same year, “Reviews” 
and “Notes” were again added, the subscription price was reduced 
from three dollars to two (it has since gone back to three dollars), 
and the contributions were for the first time included in Poole’s 
Index. During this year, the Review had for the first time an as- 
sociate editor, Benjamin W. Wells, Professor of Modern Languages 
at the University of the South. His name now appeared on the 
cover. 

In January of the next year, 1898, the subtitle was changed from 
“A Quarterly Journal” to “A Quarterly Journal of Literary Stu- 
dies,” and the printing was taken over by the Publishing House of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Early in 1899, Mr. Wells left the University of the South, and 
Mr. Trent was again sole editor. In July the subtitle was short- 
ened to “Quarterly”, and the imprint of Longmans, Green and 





*Henneman, op. cit., 481. 

“The author of this study has examined in unbound form the issues for the 
first cight years. Thus it was possible to study covers printer’s imprint, and 
—— No attempt has been made, however, to analyze the advertising 
material. 
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Company was first used. This was not dropped until the Review 
was incorporated in 1917. 

Soon after the issue for July, 1900, appeared, the editor was 
called to a professorship of English literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He accepted; and Mr. John Bell Henneman came to 
Sewanee as Professor of English and editor of the Review, and 
Mr. Burr ‘aia Theeiees a member of the law department at 
the University of the South, became his associate.” 

Before leaving the external facts of the first editorship for those 
of the second, it is fitting to give some attention to the literary in- 
fluence of the contributors and of the editor of the Sewanee Re- 
view. 

Many of the articles which were published in the Sewanee Re- 
view during the first ten years appeared later as parts of larger 
works. John Bell Henneman gives a partial list: 


“John Milton: A Study of His Life and Works” (Macmil- 
lan, 1899), “The Authority of Criticism and Other Essays” 
(Scribner’s, 1899), “War and Civilization” (Crowell, 1901), 
and “History of American Literature” (Appleton, 1902); Dr. 
Wells’s “Modern German Literature” (Little Brown & Co., 
1895 and 1901), “Modern French Literature” (Roberts Bros., 
1896), and “A Century of French Fiction” (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1898); and Mr. Guthrie’s “Modern Poet Prophets: Es- 
says Critical and Interpretative” (Robert Clarke, 1897). 
There are also to be added Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s “Es- 
says” (Putnam’s, 1897), containing the essay on “National 
Life and Character” and Mr. G. B. Rose’s “Renaissance Mas- 
ters” (Putnam’s, 1898), including “The Art of the Italian 
Renaissance.” Special reprints and reproductions of articles 
in pamphlet form have been too numerous to mention.” 





The same author gives an incomplete list of periodicals which 
commented upon the work of the Review: 


. . , the New Orleans Picayune, the Mobile Register, the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, the Memphis Commercial-Appeal 
and Memphis Scimitar, the Nashville American and Nashville 
Banner, the Chattanooga Times, the Knoxville Sentinel and 
Knoxville Journal and Tribune, the Atlanta Constitution and 
Atlanta Journal, the Savannah News, the Florida Times- 
Union, the Charleston News and Courier, the South Carolina 





*Henneman, op. cit., 482. 
"Ibid, 488. 
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Historical and Genealogical Magazine, the Charlotte Ob- 
server, the Richmond Dispatch, the Richmond Times, the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Washington Post, the Washington Pub- 
lic Opinion, the Publications of the Southern History As- 
sociation, the Baltimore Sun, the Baltimore American, the 
Baltimore Manufacturer's Record and the Southern Farm 
Magazine, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the Philadelphia 
Church Standard, the New York Evening Post, the Saturday 
Review of the New York Times, the New York Independent, 
the New York Churchman, the New York Critic, the New 
York Review of Reviews, the American Historical Review, 
the Hartford Courant, the Springfield Republican, the Boston 
Herald, the Chicago Dial, the Milwaukee Living Church, 
the London Globe, the London St. James’ Gazette, the Anglia 
Beiblatt (of Germany), and the Annual Literary Index. 


Almost without exception the notices were complimentary and 
encouraging. Mr. Trent wrote to Mr. Henneman that almost 
the only unfavorable notice had a most amusing side to it.” 

From the beginning the Review and the faculty have been mu- 
tually helpful. The Review made the professors better known, 
and they contributed many excellent articles which gave the 
journal prestige. Mr. Henneman gives a list of officials, profes- 
sors, and other residents of Sewanee who cooperated in the first 
eight volumes.” 

Probably the early success of the Sewanee Review was due in 
a large measure to the reputation of the first editor for brilliant 
and voluminous scholarly work. He has edited at least nineteen 
books and sets of books. In several he collaborated with B. W. 
Wells, J. B. Henneman, W. T. Brewster, John Erskine, Stuart 
P. Sherman, George S. Hellman, and others. Outstanding among 
the works he helped to edit is “The Cambridge History of Ameri- 
can Literature.” He is the author of English Culture in Virginia; 
Life of William Gilmore Simms; Southern Statesmen of the Old 
Régime; Robert E. Lee; Verses; John Milton: A Short Study of 
His Life and Works; Authority of Criticism; War and Civilization; 
The Progress of the United States in the Century; A History of 
American Literature; (with C. H. Adams) History of the United 





*[bid., 489-490. 
™Asides and Soliloquies.” XXXVIII (1930), 2.. 
™Henneman, Op. Cit., 486-7. 
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States for Schools; A Brief History of American Literature; Great- 
ness in Literature, and Other Papers; (with W. T. Brewster and C. 
L. Hanson) An Introduction to the English Classics; (with John 
Erskine) Great American Writers; Defoe—How to Know Him. 
For twenty years he has worked on an extensive biography and 
bibliography of Defoe in ten volumes.” 

He has contributed more articles to the Sewanee Review than 
has any other one person. There are twenty-seven of them, and 
they extend over a period of seventeen years. Seven of them 
are unsigned, but the name is given in the Index; six appeared 
after he ceased to be editor. The titles in order of appearance 
are: 


The Novels of Thomas Hardy, I (1892), 1-25. 

The Old South, I, 90-96. 

The Reverend Charles Wolfe, I (1893), 129-152. 

The Teaching of English Literature, I, 257-272. 

Note on Elegiac Poetry, I, 410-418. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith on the United States, II (1894), 1-16. 

Mr. Crawford’s Novels, II, 239-256. 

A Noteworthy Biography, II, 377-384. 

Some Translations from Horace, III (1895), 111-128. 

Bartlett’s Concordance to Shakespeare, III, 249-256. 

Mr. Brander Matthews as a Critic, III, 373-384. 

The Art of Thomas Hardy, III, 447-458. 

Mr. Payne’s “Little Leaders”, IV (1896), 381-384. 

John Milton, V (1897), 1-16. 

The Greek Elegy, VI (1898), 1-28. 

The Nature of Literature, VI, 214-238. 

The Roman Elegy, VI, 257-275. 

(With XYZ and J. A.) In Re Imperialism, VI, 461-499. 

Cosmopolitanism and Partisanship, VII (1899), 342-365. 

Poetry of the American Plantations, I and II, VII, 481-491 and 
VIII (1900), 73-88. 

War and Civilization, VIII, 385-398. 

The New South View of Reconstruction, IX (1901), 13-29. 

The Aims and Methods of Literary Study, XII (1904), 1-19. 

The Teaching of Literature, XII, 401-419. 

An Academic Sermon, XIV (1906), 267-280. 

A Talk to Librarians, XV (1907), 297-315. 

The Heart of Midlothian, XVII (1909), 153-159. 


During the early years of the Sewanee Review, there was no 





“Who's Who in America, 1928-29, p. 2083. 
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regular editorial department; but in “Notes,” “Minor Notices,” 
“Editorials,” and articles by the editor, comments occur which 
seem to indicate editorial policies. It is, of course, possible that 
some of these opinions are not those of the first editor, but they 
do at least represent the position taken by the Review. 

One of the cardinal principles has ever been freedom of thought. 
Mr. Henneman gives that fact as the reason he and his pre- 
decessor used for a time on the cover of the magazine a statement 
to the effect that the editor is not responsible for the opinions of 
contributors.™ 

Mr. Trent did not hesitate to call attention to existing condi- 
tions which he considered wrong. He deplored the evil effects 
of the saloon and the minstrel show;” and he warned Americans 
that, in spite of industrial prosperity, they may still learn many 
important lessons of government, and that the worst of Ameri- 
can vices is an overwhelming national conceit.” Superficiality 
in higher education is scorned in these words: “. . . we are 
inclined to think that the book will prove invaluable as a help to 
college. students who take a little literature while resting from 
athletics.” 

Nevertheless, varied types of effort toward intellectual advance 
received sympathetic comment. The Atlantic Monthly is praised 
as “the highest exponent of pure literature among our popular 
magazines.”™ The issuing of excellent books in cheaper form is 
recommended.” In a note added to the article “Traveling Li- 
braries in Alabama,” by Kate Hutcheson Morissette, the editor 
explained that he requested the paper which is not a “literary 
study” but which deals with a movement “in the interest of that 
Southern education and culture of which this Review will always 
endeavor to be a promoter and exponent.” Satisfaction in the 
intellectual and economic progress of woman is expressed in these 
lines: 





. cit., 492. 
A le VIII, 248. 
*“Cosmopolitan and Partisanship.” VII, 350-351. 
“Minor Notices,” I, 382. 
* Notes,” VII, 509. 
**Minor Notices,” I, 378. 
“VI, 345. 
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. . . To us the best ground of encouragement is the fact 
that women today are thinking such thoughts and writing 
such books as this (Women and Economics, by Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson). Surely when this is possible present con- 
ditions cannot be unfavorable to the intellectual independence 
of woman, and that is sure to bring economic independence in 

_ the long run.” 


Especially interesting are the opinions of the first editor on 
criticism. To him it seemed that the student should observe and 
criticize the political and social movements of his day.” Contem- 
porary literature cannot, of course, be judged with finality, but 
a more significant reason for the predominate attention to older 
writings may be the fact that the principles of historical research 
are better known than those of philosophical criticism, according 
to Mr. Trent. The contemporary stigma on deductive criticism 
seemed to the editor not fully justified.” 

The opinions of Mr. Trent and of others concerning his critical 
work, in so far as they touch the Sewanee Review, are of interest 
here. His own essay on “Mr. Brander Matthews as a Critic” he 
described as “impressionist criticism.”” The greatly increased at- 
tention to Thomas Hardy after the appearance of the first study 
in the Sewanee Review, “The Novels of Thomas Hardy,” by 
Trent, caused the author pleasure and pardonable pride.” 

The young author and editor appreciated the favorable atten- 
tion he received from Brander Matthews. He wrote in 1895: 


. . I know at least one American scribe who is deeply 
grateful to him for a piece of kindly criticism which, whether 
deserved or not, came at a time when encouragement was 
greatly needed.” 


Two contributors refer to the importance of Trent as a critic. 
Charles Hunter Ross praises his ability to give estimates that are 


impartial and unprejudiced;* and Harvey Whitefield Peck men- 
tions him as one of the most distinguished of the university teach- 





™“Notes,” VII, 122. 

“Tn Re Imperialism,” VI, 498. 

*““Mr. Brander Matthews as a Critic,” III, 375. 

™““The Novels of Thomas Hardy,” I, 23. 

“III, 383-384. 

The Art of Thomas Hardy, III, 447-448. 

“Mr. Brander Matthews as a Critic,” III, 382. 
“Some Recent Books on Southern Literature,” V, 457. 
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ers and scholars in “the field of critical pronouncement upon such 
literary works as are the subjects of college reading or contem- 
porary popular interest.” Apparently the dignified impressionism 
of his earlier years did not quite satisfy his professional conscience, 
for he later devoted himself to strenuous research.” 





**The Social Criticism of Literature,” XXIX (1921), 142. 
[Continued in July-September number] 


by Miriam Brown 


ADIOS, MI VIEJO AMOR 
I 


TRANSIENS 


What brought me here? And what is here, and where? 
_ By what steps did I come to this strange place? 
Are there no welcome landmarks to help trace 
My doubtful course? Oh, surely I could bear 
The hopeless chill of being lost, if there 
Were but one long-loved, trusted, once-strong base 
My soul relied on . . . just my brother’s face . . 
Or one boy’s cool dear lips . . . or faith in prayer. . . 


I will not look about me. Naked fear 

In this stark moment holds me harassed-eyed. 
Gone are the calm beliefs I used to know; 
Must I rely on Me alone? Too dear 

Is freedom when it costs me every guide— 
Though I move on, I know not where I go! 














by Dayton Kohler 
JULIAN GREEN: MODERN GOTHIC 


ERROR and despair brood over the pages of Julian Green 

like shadows of approaching doom. Life holds no escape for 

his characters, and the sharp shock of tragedy, when it falls, 

is never blunted by irony or pity. His books reflect the mood 

of their creator, cold, impersonal, aloof. His art burns only with 

a darkly luminous flame; there is little heat behind the somber 

brilliance of his prose. Men and women are driven to crimes 

of violence and insanity, but fate remains as remote and serenely 
implacable as the stars. 

No one can read The Closed Garden or The Dark Journey 
without recognizing in their author an individual talent and a 
vast power of concentration. In an age of experiment, when his 
contemporaries are seeking new material for fiction and new forms 
of expression, he adheres closely to the classic tradition of the 
novel. He is not a modern writer in the sense that James Joyce 
and Ernest Hemingway, for example, are modern. Ulysses, that 
lode-star of younger novelists, has failed to influence a single 
page of his work. Contrary to the prevailing fashion of young 
writers, his books are not records of adolescent autobiography 
or futile gestures toward the moon, but full-bodied novels which 
deal with authentic and universal human experiences. Style, 
or the purely decorative side of art, does not interest him, al- 
though the compactness and proportion of Flaubert were never 
more exquisite in restraint and fine economy of detail than the 
method which Green has made indubitably his own. He belongs 
to no contemporary school of writing, he is neither a realist nor 
a romanticist in the accepted meaning of those terms, and he is 
content to tell a simple story with compelling force. “All I aim 
at is correctness; the subject must stand by itself.” That is his 
most direct comment on his own purpose and achievement. 
Clearly, the case of Julian Green presents many points of depart- 
ure from the standards of his literary generation here and 
abroad. 

Much has been made of the fact that he should choose French 
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as a medium for literary expression, but the reasons for his choice 
are not so strange as they appear on the surface. His nationality 
can be regarded only as an incidental factor in the process of his 
development toward creative writing. Born in Paris of American 
parents, but French in temperament by education and association, 
he is no literary expatriate in flight from the American scene and 
an industrial civilization. The explanation which would account 
for the voluntary exile of T. S. Eliot or Ezra Pound must, in the 
case of Julian Green, be ruled out. Those few years at the 
University of Virginia served only to define his perspective of 


’ two different racial backgrounds and cultures. It is no more re- 


markable that he should write in French than it would be for 
any European, born in the United States and educated in our 
schools, to write in English. It would be a fallacy of criticism 
to regard him as an American novelist. Parisian critics are justi- 
fied when they claim him as one of the most distinguished talents 
among younger French writers. 

To understand the unique position Julian Green holds in the 
literature of our time, it is necessary to recognize his literary kin- 
ship with older novelists, for he has succeeded to the heritage of 
Emily Bronté, Hawthorne, and Flaubert. It is significant, per- 
haps, that among his critical papers not yet available in transla- 
tion there should be sympathetic studies of the Bronté sisters on 
Haworth moors and the dark genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne, for 
these were the great writers who worked in solitude, finding within 
their limited social experience a depth and richness rather than 
a variety of life. 

His imagination, like that of his predecessors, seeks out the un- 
explored, fantastic. regions of the human soul, creating against. 
a background of physical reality an atmosphere haunting and in- 
scrutable with the harsh passion of life. With the art-magic of 
a Poe, a Dostoievsky, a Baudelaire, he achieves a macabre inten- 
sity of narration which aims at a shuddering portrayal of demoni- 
acal, elemental forces in the lives of his characters. His subjects 
are like those of a Balzac or a Dostoievsky: the eternal conflict 
of the human spirit with an ultimate destiny. 

In the world of Julian Green men and women are foredoomed 
to certain failure. Their tragedies are the tragedies of frustrated 
lives, their struggles are against internal and external forces which 
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they dimly perceive but never wholly understand. In the end 
they lose the world and their own souls as well, for the tragic 
essence of his work is the disintegration of the human soul into 
chaos. Thus, the final tragedy is an inner defeat of spiritual un- 
doing. Life becomes a stark and despairing revelation of fear, 
weakness, bitterness, cruelty, and consuming love that is ‘its own 
agent of destruction. 

These minor themes of tragedy, however, eventually revolve 
themselves about the more impressive spectacle of man’s insig- 
nificance against his doom. But fatality, as we see it here re- 
flected, is altogether impersonal; humanity is not a race of ir- 
responsible toys in the hands of sardonic, sportive gods. There is 
not the same “catharsis by pity and terror” of which Aristotle 
wrote, and we miss the divine irony of Sophocles and Thomas 
Hardy. Julian Green portrays life wpon a different level of tragic 
elevation. His point of view sees men and women broken by 
powerful, incomprehensible forces within and without themselves, 
forced by heredity or environment into set ways of conduct which 
serve partly as chemical reaction upon their own personalities. 
They fail not through turn and play of circumstance but because 
they lack strength to struggle and endure in their attempts to 
rise above that circumstance. 

For this reason, the writer’s sense of tragedy is less Greek than 
Gothic. Ethical and philosophical concepts of life have been dis- 
missed from his consideration; the dramatic values alone provide 
those timeless and universal qualities of his art. And the spirit 
of his work is Gothic in a rare and curious manner. He builds 
no Castle of Otranto or gloomy House of Usher in which to stage 
his effects of tragic terror; he creates no Lygeias or Frankensteins 
to portray the weird and abnormal in human character. That 
driving intensity of violence and despair he finds in the common- 
place ranks of life. Or perhaps because he portrays the outward 
aspect of human existence as a uniform flat surface, the hidden 
life holds so much drama and significance. His backgrounds are 
the college towns and lonely farm districts of rural Virginia and 
the small villages of French provincial life, where time passes 
with a monotonous succession of days, nights, and years. His 
characters are men and women who seem at first view as ordinary 
and quiet as their surroundings. They remaiz commonplace and 
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dull until the writer breaks through the surface of their daily lives 
to show the seething life within. 

His books are revelations of an inward drama which is strange 
and appalling, yet powerful and beautiful because of its affirma- 
tion of the passionate demands of living. His characters are 
caught in the dungeons of their inner lives as inexorably as For- 
tunato was trapped in the terrible crypt of the Montresors. If 
the living force within these uncomprehending and unrational 
beings is to find expression, they must assert their humanity by 
violence and agony of the spirit. But the escape is often as dis- 
ruptive and baffling as the slow doom of confinement. Minds 
dwarfed and twisted by long habits of restraint breed unearthly 
ghost shapes from which they cannot free themselves, and the 
greater tragedy results. All of Green’s books end upon this note 
of final catastrophe. Daniel O’Donovan commits suicide. Emily 
Fletcher dies in the conflagration she has kindled. Adrienne Me- 
surat goes insane. ‘The characters of The Dark Journey are 
moved to brutal assault and betrayal. Such conclusions show 
the writer’s constant brooding over the enigma of the eternal 
skull. 

Melodrama, the motivating action of the old Gothic romance, 
is inseparable from his method. Since his art is directed toward 
a complete intensification of human experience, action which will 
convey the full implication of intensity must be pushed beyond 
the limits of common social experience. While the spirit of his 
narrative may be exaggerated or strained beyond the conven- 
tional limits of art, Julian Green preserves the convincing il- 
lusion of reality through his heightening of the laws of circum- 
stance against a commonplace background. Theme and setting 
are thus held in adequate balance and the intense crises of his 
situations are subdued to the tone of realistic simplicity. Even 
the Gothic element of horror has been transmuted into the ex- 
plainable strangeness of human emotions It is the method and 


. spirit of the modern Gothic, a fantastic realism achieved through 


the physiological melodrama of terror, violence and despair in 
the consciousness of ordinary people. 

The use of recurring motives of melodrama in all of his novels 
shows the peculiar pattern to which the world has shaped itself 
in his imagination. For Julian Green does not describe; he cre- 
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ates. He has asserted that he must write of persons and events 
as far removed as possible from the boundaries of his own per- 
sonal experience. Only in the mood of complete detachment can 
he construct characters and situations and combine these elements 
in an inevitable conclusion. Here again we see the working of 
the Gothic temperament, shown also in the strange and terrible 
beauty of a Poe or a Doré. 

It seems to me that everything Julian Green has written ful- 
fills the promise of a short story, his one venture into English 
prose, published in the student literary magazine while he was 
enrolled at the University of Virginia, in 1920. At that institu- 
tion Green is remembered as a quiet, bilingual youth who worked 
a great deal and read widely and with even greater diligence than 
he worked. Certainly he was not identified with that flamboyant 
and self-conscious group of juvenile literati from which Lawrence 
Lee and Charles Wertenbaker have since emerged. His story 
was called, curiously enough, “The Apprentice Psychiatrist”, and 
the omnipresent themes of madness and murder indicate plainly 
the subjects which in the days of his early attempts at writing 
appealed most to his creative fancy. 

Casimir Jovite is the apprentice psychiatrist of the story. He 
has a true scholar’s interest in neurology, which he regards as the 
merging of psychology and natural science. When his father 
refuses to send additional funds for his course of study at the 
Ecole de Médicine, he is forced to find employment as a tutor 
to Pierre-Marie de Fronsac. Both tutor and pupil are characters 
that have appeared under different guises and in different situa- 
tions in his later novels. The serious-minded and studious Jovite, 
with his “somewhat melancholy nature and very fine, eager, in- 
quisitive eyes that looked at everything with a sort of impassioned 
interest”, becomes, transformed, the harassed tutor of The Dark 
Journey and the sinister Jalon in the long story, “The Keys of 
Death”. And Pierre-Marie, with his dreamy, tragic vision that to 
the tutor’s imagination “seemed to look clean through him, be- 
yond him, beyond the world of matter, down into abysses of 
thought and phantasy”, is the masculine prototype of those un- 
canny, perceptive girls who appear in other novels and short 
stories. It is this psychic quality in the nature of his pupil that 
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fascinates and puzzles Jovite until he realizes that the boy is 
slowly going mad. 

Here at his hand is a laboratory case by which he may test 
the knowledge acquired through years of study. Curiosity grows 
more powerful than any regard for the boy in his care while he 
fills page after page with notes and observations that chart the 
slow progress of disease. Jovite’s enthusiasm for research com- 
bines something of the fanatic and the zeal of the scientist. Re- 
alizing that events are rapidly approaching a crisis, and Pierre- 
Marie is on the verge of complete insanity, he resorts to subtle 
methods of torture in order to bring the case to a close. The 
ending comes with an irony of tragic surprise. After the tutor 
has gone to his pupil’s room, the household is ‘startled by the 
explosion of a pistol, followed by a burst of hysterical laugh- 
ter . . . “When the policemen entered the room, half an hour 
later, they found, lying on his stomach, Pierre-Marie de Fronsac, 
shot through the temple, and, playing in the corner with a pistol, 
a raving maniac.” 

This story, told with all the cumulative passion and tragic fi- 
nality of Julian Green’s method, has never been included in any 
of his bibliographies. Yet it would appear that “The Apprentice 
Psychiatrist” contains in adequate measure within its limited space 
those distinctive elements which he was later to develop upon a 
wider canvas with greater intensity of characterization and theme. 
Green himself dates his literary career from his return to France 
in 1922, where, after six months at an academy of art, he began 
to write, producing first a critical article on William Blake. This 
was followed in 1924 by his short novel, The Pilgrim on the 
Earth. 

Antedating Avarice House by almost a year in time of composi- 
tion, The Pilgrim on the Earth contains certain crudities of struc- 
ture and a lack of artistic control which are not apparent in later 
novels. The story is told by means of a young boy’s diary and a 
series of letters written after his.death by those interested in the 
facts of his strange suicide. These letters, while they explain 
much that the hero of the story cannot understand or relate, di- 
vert the attention of the reader from the psychological study re- 
vealed in the diary itself. Daniel O’Donovan is the victim of a 
strange psychic disease, partly the result of heredity and partly of 
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environment. What psychoanalysis would term a persecution com- 
plex becomes an obsession in his adolescent mind. He believes 
that he is entirely under the control and evil influence of an uncle 
with whom he lives; consequently he spends most of his time in 
loneliness and gloomy introspection. Entrance to an American 
university offers a means of escape from his imaginary tyranny. 
Disaster overtakes him in this new freedom, for the dual parts 
of his personality now separate and he entrusts himself to the 
guidance of this unreal being whom he knows only as Paul. The 
spiritual crisis which arises from this conflict of a double per- 
sonality marks the turning point of the story . . . “Now the 
world would come to an end and life depart from me. All visible 
things existed only for my temptation and by an impulse of the 
soul which broke my last resistance, I renounced in an instant 
the possession ‘of all these things, all affection for the world, all 
hope of earthly happiness.” The finding of Daniel’s body points 
to a suicide as inscrutable as his life. 

Avarice House, published in this country in 1927, contains less 
of the mystic and supernatural. It is a grim study of overmaster- 
ing passions and a conflict of wills, in which one is reminded at 
times of Emily Bronté and that dark, brawling household at 
Wuthering Heights. Emily Fletcher, the chief character about 
whom the movement of the story centers, lives on a small Virginia 
estate with her mother and grandmother. Old Mrs. Elliott and 
her granddaughter dislike one another, but they are united in a 
common sense against the miserliness of Mrs. Fletcher.- We see 
these three women, hating and fearing one another, reacting to 
the daily incidents of their intimate life with sadistic intensity. 
When Emily views her mother satisfying a grasping nature by 
selling those things which the daughter should someday inherit, 
she is driven to revolt against her mother’s avarice. She had 
hoped for a protector against the older woman when she married 
a young man from a neighboring farm, but she discovers too late 
his brutality and greed. In desperation, she hits upon the idea 
of destruction as the only means of thwarting all schemes for 
possession, and, setting fire to the house, she sacrifices herself in 
the flames. Few novels of our time have portrayed with such 
somber reality the annihilating power of human desires. 

The Closed Garden presents a similar morbidity of subject mat- 
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ter and theme. In this novel the writer turns from the American 
backgrounds of his earlier works to the setting of a dull provincial 
town near Paris. As in Avarice House, there is a constant clash- 
ing of motives and wills among members of a single household. 
Adrienne Mesurat is a young girl who has never known associa- 
tions beyond those with a tyrannical father and a consumptive 
older sister, Germaine. Unable to know her father or sister, she 
withdraws more and more to herself until a casual encounter with 
the town physician becomes an adventure to arouse her temporari- 
ly from moods of introspection and despair. Believing herself in 
love with the doctor, she walks out in the evenings to watch the 
house in which he lives, but after the secret is discovered she is 
forced once more into the old monotonous round of service to 
the semi-invalid sister and obedience to her father. When Ger- 
maine finally runs away, Adrienne is left to bear the force of her 
father’s cruelty and anger. There is a scene in which M. Mesurat 
' strikes his daughter while they stand quarreling at the top of a 
flight of stairs. On a sudden impulse she hurls herself against 
him, and he is killed by his fall. In spite of the fact that the ac- 
cidental appearance of his death deceives the authorities, Adrienne 
is unable to free herself from the established order of her exist- 
ence, in which every venture of escape becomes a futile, despair- 
ing gesture. She is terrorized by a solitude which has grown al- 
most unbearable. Eventually she confesses her secret to the doc- 
tor, who is unable to aid her. Nothing remains but a black shad- 
ow of madness growing longer and longer across her narrow 
world. 

The Dark Journey, the Harper prize novel of 1929, indicates 
a broadening scope of Julian Green’s powers as a novelist. His 
theme, however, is still that of inevitable tragedy. Against a 
background of French provincial life he presents a small group 
of characters whom he portrays with the depth and sureness of 
an insight that is conscious art. Paul Guéret, the central figure 
of the novel, is a tutor curiously reminiscent of Casimir Jovite. 
He is a man grown prematurely into middle age, embittered by 
memories of his youth, unhappy in the futility of his marriage and 
career. Three women have a part in his life: Angéle, the young 
. girl who awakens in him the force of pent-up emotions and a 
vague dissatisfaction with the bleakness of his existence; Mme. 
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-Londe, proprietress of a café, whose days are given over to con- 
stant spying on the affairs of others and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge by which she can hold the community in moral bondage, and 
Mme. Grosgeorge, mother of Guéret’s pupil, in whom the starved 
passions of her girlhood have turned to a tortured kind of love that 
finds its outlet in treachery. 

Guéret, driven to desperation by the knowledge that Angéle, 
at Mme. Londe’s direction, has shared her favors among other 
clients of the restaurant, first breaks into the girl’s empty bed- 
room and later, in a fit of brutal fury, assaults her, disfiguring her 
for life. In his flight he murders an old man whom he fears be- 
cause of a suspected knowledge of his crime Finally he is be- 
trayed by Mme. Grosgeorge, who shoots herself at the realization 
of her action. Mme. Londe is left in her corroding pride to view 
the ruins of her life when she can no longer, through Angéle, 
pander to her customers and know the secrets of the community. 
Humanity reduced to its elemental passion has broken through 
the surface of these repressed lives and its manifestations of as- 
sault, murder and treachery have been raised to the serene levels 
of tragedy because they affirm the fundamental principle that the 
vitality of the human spirit cannot be restrained or ignored. 
Julian Green gives a universal significance to his work through 
an objective fatalism and his keen interpretation of human values 
when all barriers of restraint have been broken down. 

The short stories in Christine reflect in miniature the spirit and 
purpose of his novels. The title story is a brief episode of ec- 
centric characterization which contains a suggestion of unexplained 
lunacy. In “Leviathan,” its scenes laid on shipboard, the writer 
presents the monotony of life at sea. Here, as in all of Green’s 
works, there is the hint of a mysterious crime and an equally 
mysterious death. “The Keys of Death” suggests the earlier story 
of Daniel O’Donovan in that two related manuscripts are em- 
ployed to tell the story of a boy’s obsession for murder and a 
girl’s supernatural, clairvoyant powers. Jalon, who exercises a 
strange and disturbing influence over the household in which he 
lives, is a figure of diabolical characterization. 

The stories of Julian Green are built always upon a single 
theme: the terror and frustration of solitude. Within the limits 
of his art he is an acknowledged master, but in these limitations 
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we find his greatest weakness and his greatest strength. His 
is a tragic world that has been stripped of all but the bare es- 
sentials in order to show the full intensity of those forces toward 
which his art is directed. We miss the diversity of interests whic 
the older novelists could command when we consider how narrow 
and limited is the imaginative experience he offers us. We miss 
also the relieving grace of humor to provide dramatic contrast for 
the materials of tragedy. There is not even the mordant humor of 
an ironic conception of the universe, only a grim terror and futility 
tempered by madness. In the portrayal of meager and monoto- 
nous lives that mask the tortuous emotional forces within lies 
the full depth and power of his art. Although he pays scant at- 
tention to the sensuous imagery of his situations, he is a master of 
dominant impression. How sharply etched in its vivid concen- 
tration of detail the flight of Adrienne Mesurat to a neighboring 
town: the unforgettable dreariness of the rain, the haunted soli- 
tude of the dingy hotel, the young workman she encounters in the 
street! Equally beautiful in its stark impressionism is Guéret’s 
flight after his attack on Angéle, when the mood of his consuming 
passion reaches its climax in the murder of an innocent old man. 
At the age of thirty-one, with his most important beoks un- 
written, Julian Green has won an international reputation that 
few writers ever gain until the close of their careers. He is one 
of the most significant talents in the whole field of contemporary 
literature, and for those who can follow him across the borderline 
of tragedy his books hold the dark, unearthly beauty of man’s 
madness and despair. 

















by Margaret Kane 


EDGAR ALLAN POE AND ARCHITECTURE 
AC. to Poe’s theory of composition, all the elements 


of a story should contribute to the accomplishment of one 
preconceived effect. The details of his own work, therefore, have 
an importance corresponding to the measure in which they further 
the design. Moreover, the recurring use, in a consistent manner, 
of a detail such as that of architectural background to obtain effects 
often leads to the establishment of a certain conventionality in 
treatment and significance: a romantic convention, depending for 
its success upon generally understood associations of ideas with 
familiar terms. 

Gothic architecture, or rather the romantic conception of it, 
was particularly suited to the production of many of the effects 
for which Poe worked; and its influence predominates in the set- 
tings for his tales, especially those intended to produce sensations 


/of melancholy or horror. To the romantic mind, the significance 
‘ of Gothic architecture lay not in its original glory but in the 


emotions called forth by contemplating its ruins. Poe found 
material for emotional effects in the spectacle of dilapidation: ivy 
on crumbling walls, half-fallen towers and battlements, an air of 
decay among evidences of former grandeur, antiquity, mystery, 
and remoteness from common experience. There were no Gothic 
ruins in America.\ As a matter of fact, his only first-hand ac- 
quaintance with Gothic architecture, so far as is known, was 
comprised in whatever dim memories he retained from the five 
years of his childhood passed in England. The rest of his in- 
formation, such as it was, came from secondary sources: from 
earlier romantic literature, and from books of description) which 
the current interest in Gothic architecture was making popular,— 
such books as W. Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places.’ 

It is evident that Poe’s Gothic architecture derives, however 


/remotely, from the haunted castle which was the conventional 


stage-setting for the terror school of eighteenth century English 





*Reviewed by Poe in Graham’s Magazine, March, 1841. 
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novelists.) In describing the chateau in The Oval Portrait, he 
makes specific reference to Mrs. Radcliffe. He had no technical 
knowledge of architecture, and no interest in it as an art, There 
is no sense of structure in any of his descriptions. He did not go 
back to the Middle Ages for the scenes of his stories; nor would 
the medieval builders have recognized their work from his al- 
lusions to it. ‘The important thing from his point of view was 
not that his descriptions should be architecturally correct, but that 
they should be effective in producing the desired associations in 
the reader’s mind. To this end he stressed the details of buildings 
which had most significance for his purpose, whether or not they 
were important architecturally; There is a notable absence of 
concrete description. 

True to the romantic feeling for the past, the most conspicuous 
aspect of his buildings is their age, This is true in all the various 
groups of tales, and usually in the poems. If a building is char- 
acterized in a single word, the reference is to antiquity. The fol- 
lowing illustrations of this emphasis on age may be noted: 


The Gold-Bug: “An old family . . . which, time out of 
mind, had held possession of an ancient manor house.” 
. The Teil-Tale Heart: “The dreadful silence of that old 
ouse.” 
Hans Pfaall: “The little square brick building . . . My 
ancestors have also resided therein time out of mind.” 
’ William Wilson: “A large, rambling, Elizabethan house, 
in a misty-looking village of England, where . . . all the 
houses were excessively ancient.” 
» The Fall of the House of Usher: “Its principal feature 
seemed to be that of an excessive antiquity.” 
. Berenice: “There are no towers in the land more time- 
honored than my . .. . hereditary halls.” 
Ligeia: “The gloomy and dreary grandeur of the building 
... , the many melancholy and time-honored memories... .” 
The System of Doctor Tarr and Professor Fether: “A fan- 
oe . . . scarcely tenantable through age and ne- 
.  glect.” 
This excessive age, of course, is accompanied by dilapidation} 
That greyish green 
That Nature loves the best for Beauty’s grave 
Lurked in each cornice, round each architrave.* 


*See Railo, The Haunted Castle, for a discussion of this phase of romanticism. 
*Al Aaraa}. 
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\If sensations of awe and poetic melancholy are produced by the 
contemplation of antiquity, they combine with intangible dread in 
the presence of decay. A typical description is that given in The 
¥ Murders in the Rue Morgue of “a time-eaten and grotesque man- 
sion, long deserted through superstitions into which we did not 
inquire, and tottering to its fall. . . ” The husband of the dead 
Ligeia fled from the lonely desolation of his dwelling “in the dim 
and decaying city by the Rhine”, and purchased an abbey in 
England with “verdant decay hanging about it”. In The Man of 
the Crowd, “antique, worm-eaten wooden tenements were seen 
tottering to their fall.” With apparently superfluous emphasis, 
such buildings are described as “gloomy”. 

Antiquity and decay are frequently combined, however, with 
/ zreat magnificence, or at least with evidences of former splendor. 
Mystery is indicated by the indefinite location)of the building in 
some remote or secluded place: frowning among the Apersunes, 
hidden in a dense forest, situated in “a dim city” or in “one of the 
wildest and least frequented portions of fair England”; and some- 
times surrounded by a great park and perhaps a “strong and lofty 
wall”. The house of Dupin and his companion in Paris was “in 
a retired and desolate portion of the Faubourg St. Germain.” 

\ Another outstanding characteristic is size. The House of Usher 
is called “vast”; the palazzo in The Assignation was “huge”. The 
Abbey in The Masque of the Red Death was “an extensive and 
magnificent structure”, as was also the one in Ligeia. The school 
building in William Wilson had “no end to its . . . incompre- 
hensible subdivisions,” The battlements of the castle Metzenger- 
stein are described as “stupendous and magnificent”. 

There is an amusing contrast between these mansions of “fan- 
tastic gloom” in the description of which Poe seeks to create a 
melancholy atmosphere by allusion to particular details having 
romantic significance, and the little houses described in such a story 
as The Devil in the Belfry, in which a humorous effect is sought 
by a meticulous description of their quaint appearance. 

(Turning now to interiors, one at once finds that Poe’s greater 
interest lies here, since the interiors of buildings, with the pos- 
- sibilities which they offer in the way of decoration and lighting, 
are better adapted than exteriors to the creation of the atmos- 
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phere which he seeks to produce. In The Philosophy of Com- 
position he says: 


It has always appeared to me that a clése circumspection of 
space is absolutely necessary to the effect of insulated inci- 
dent:—it has the force of a frame to a picture, It has an 
indisputable moral power in keeping concentrated the at- 
tention, and, of course, must not be confounded with mere 
unity of place.‘ 


| In accordance with this idea, the scene is often laid in some inti- 
mate room of the house: a study, a library or a bedroom; some 
place, at least, where the owner’s personal taste in decoration 
predominates. The room is very large and lofty, with dark floors 
and a carved and vaulted ceiling, and is lighted dimly or in some 
eccentric fashion. In such a room, usually, no fireplace is men- 
tioned), Fireplaces had no grotesque or romantic associations for 
Poe. They were too familiar. Wherever he mentions them, they 
signify comfort and cheerfulness, except in the chamber in The 
Raven, where there is a dying fire. Warmth is never mentioned 

in such a place as the House of Usher. 
i| ‘The scene of the story is also frequently found in a distant part 
i / of the building, difficult of access because of extreme height or 
depth} the topmost room of a tower, reached by interminable 
stairs and intricate series of passages, or a vault far underground. 
|The use of long winding staircases produces an effect of uncertain- 
‘ty as to the exact location in the building; and to pass through 
V an archway indicates entrance upon a particularly depressing 
scene. The visitor on entering the Gothic archway of the hall 
in the House of Usher feels a heightening of the sentiments of 
gloom with which the exterior of the house had affected him. 
The burial vault in the same building is reached through a long 
archway. “A range of low arches” leads to the Montresor vaults 

in The Cask:of Amontillado. 

The tower rooms are high, remote and secluded. Poe likes to 
call them turrets; and this is one example of his choosing in archi- 
tectural description the word that had more imaginative appeal 
in preference to the more accurate word. A turret, actually, 
would be a small tower or large pinnacle, used to carry bells or a 





‘Graham’s Magazine, April, 1846. 
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clock, or perhaps containing a spiral staircase. It would certainly 
not be large enough to enclose a room of any considerable sizé, 
Yet the chamber described in Ligeia “lay in a high turret of the 
castellated abbey, was pentagonal in shape, and of capacious 
size.” The apartment in The Oval Portrait “lay in a remote tur- 
ret”; and the infererice is that Usher’s studio was similarly sit- 
uated. 

The rooms in any part of the building are often irregular in 
shape: one is circular, another pentagonal; in another the 
corners “were rounded into niches.” In The Oval Portrait, the 
candlelight is unable to penetrate “the very many nooks which 
the bizarre architecture of the chateau rendered necessary”; and 
in Usher’s studio “the eye struggled in vain to reach the re- 
moter angles of the chamber.” In The Masque of the Red Death 
there was an irregular disposition of the rooms of the suite. 

(As to furnishings, Poe apparently had difficulty or was not in- 

terested in visualizing what was suitable for the peculiar charac- 
ter of his rooms, since the furniture is described only in very gen- 
eral terms. That in Usher’s studio was “profuse, comfortless, 
antique and tattered.” In The Masque of the Red Death, “a 
profusion of golden ornaments was scattered about.” The descrip- 
tion of the turret-room in Ligeia mentions “some few ottomans 
and golden candelabra, of Eastern figure.” In the cabinet in The 
Assignation, where Poe’s imagination is most unrestrained, the 
only pieces of furniture definitely mentioned are an ottoman and 
a table of “richly enameled and massive silver”, and the rest of 
the description concerns itself with an incredible confusion of 
sculpture and paintings, silver draperies and gold carpet, music, 
perfume and weird lighting. 
‘| Beds are always curtained in gloomy magnificence. The one in 
The Oval Portrait has fringed curtains of black velvet. ‘The bridal 
couch in Ligeia is “sculptured of solid ebony, with a pall-like 
canopy above.” Curtains rustle about the decorations of the 
guest’s bed in the House of Usher. 

In such stories as The Fall of the Houst of Usher, Metzenger- 
stein, and Berenice, in which the scenes are laid in ancestral halls 
and the emphasis is on associations with antiquity, the walls are 
hung with somber tapestries and armorial trophies. Draperies 
are quite important in the descriptions, especially wall hangings, 
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which usually are dark and descend in heavy folds. Extreme 
gloom is reflected, of course, in black hangings, as in The Pit and 
the Pendulum, The Masque of the Red Death, and Shadow. ‘The 
romantic liking for decayed splendor appears in references to 
“decorations rich, yet tattered and antique.” A feeling of indefi- 
nite apprehension, of terror through invisible causes, is frequently 


" obtained by having the hangings in motion. Poe used this de- 


vice in his first published story, Metzengerstein, and, apparently 
pleased with the effect, employed it again, with variations, in a 
number of his later tales. It is found also in his poems: 


V Metzengerstein: “The rich although faded tapestries which 
swung gloomily upon the walls represented the shadowy and 
majestic forms of a thousand illustrious ancestors”; and as 
the Baron watches them, “buried in meditation”, it is more of 
a shock to him than to the reader when one of the figures in 
the design begins to change its expression and position. 
/\The Fall of the House of Usher: The “fantastic yet impres- 
sive superstitions” experienced by the guest are increased by 
“the bewildering influence . . . of the dark and tattered 

vy draperies, which, tortured into motion by the breath of a 
rising tempest, swayed fitfully to and fro upon the walls, and 
rustled uneasily about the decorations of the bed\” 

Ligeia: The monstrous patterns in the draperies of the 
tower room are made more terrifying “by the artificial intro- 
duction of a strong continual current of wind behind the drap- 
eries—giving a hideous and uneasy animation to the whole.” 
“ The Pit and the Pendulum: The appalling effect of the 
“sable draperies” in the judgment room is heightened by their 
“soft and nearly imperceptible waving.” ; 

The Masque of the Red Death: The hangings of the black 
chamber are not in motion, but the writhing upon them of 
the firelight from the corridor produces a similar effect. 

’ The Assignation: A variation of the idea is used to em- 
phasize the voluptuous character of the apartment and the 
temperament of its owner: “Rich draperies in every part of 
room trembled to the vibration of low, melancholy music, 
whose origin was not to be discovered.” 
The Raven: 
“And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before.” 
The Sleeper: 
“The bodiless airs, a wizard rout, 
Flit through thy chamber in and out, 
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And wave the curtain canopy 

So fitfully—so fearfully— 

Above the closed and fringed lid 
’Neath which thy slum’ring soul lies hid 
That, o’er the floor and down the wall, 
Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall!” 


‘The use of windows provided a further medium for the achieve- 
ment of definite effects in Poe’s stage-setting, somewhat analagous, 
indeed, to stage lighting. Their purpose, in his tales of imagina- 

Y tion, was not to let in light, but rather to subdue and temper it 
to fit the mood of his story; In accordance with this usage, they 
are generally treated as an interior feature. The only place where 

. they are noted on the outside of a building is in the House of 
Usher, where the “vacant eye-like windows” symbolize the decay 
of the family and the mansion. In Usher’s studio, “feeble gleams 
of encrimsoned light made their way through the trellised panes” 
of the long, narrow, pointed windows. The rooms of Prince 
Prospero’s imperial suite were lighted by tall and narrow Gothic 
windows with stained glass. The room described in The ‘Assigna- 
tion had windows “formed each of a single pane of crimson-tinted 
flass.” The window of the turret-room in Ligeia was “an immense 

“ sheet of unbroken glass from Venice . . . tinted of a leaden hue)” 
The loneliness of the dark high turret-chamber of The Oval Por- 
trait is emphasized by light described as ghastly, which “dripped 
upon the pale canvas only from overhead.” 

In contrast to this type of atmospheric description is the busi- 
ness-like reference to significant details, such as shutters, sash, 
fastenings, and hidden springs, rather than to the appearance of 
the windows belonging to:the apartment in the Rue Morgue in 
which the murders were committed. 

Poe was addicted, it will be noted, to long, narrow windows with 
colored glass. In Landor’s Cottage, which represents an ideal 
dwelling, the windows “did not extend to the floor, but were much 
longer and narrower than usual”; and the ideal room described 
in The Philosophy of Furniture had “two deeply recessed win- 
dows of crimson-tinted glass.” 

It is natural that with this shutting out of daylight there should 

Vbe a tendency to emphasize artificial light, which permitted far 
greater variety of effects in the stage-settings. In one case, that 
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of The Assignation, where Poe seems to be striving painfully for 
an extreme of discord, artificial and natural light are combined. 


The Masque of the Red Death: The colored windows 
looked on an inside corridor, and light came through them 
from braziers of fire, producing “a multitude of gaudy and 
fantastic appearances.” 

Y The Murders in the Rue Morgue: Dupin and his com- 
panion, at the first dawn of the morning, “closed all the 
massy shutters of our old building; lighted a couple of tapers 
which, strongly perfumed, threw out only the ghastliest and 
feeblest of rays. By the aid of these we then busied our souls 
indreams... ” 

/ The Oval Portrait: The bedroom was lighted by a tall 
candelabrum with many candles, which, when moved from 
one position to another, brought out with startling effect the 
portrait previously hidden in shadow. 

~ The Pit and the Pendulum: Here, where the effect is sheer 
terror, there is at first “the blackness of eternal night”; and 
eventually the victim is able to see his surroundings by the 
glare of the fire which is causing the walls of his prison to 
glow with heat. 

“ Shadow: “Black draperies, in the gloomy room, shut out 
from our view the moon, the lurid stars, and the peopleless 
streets,” and “seven iron lamps burned pallid and motion- 
less.” 


In general, the less light the greater horror. A device of motion, 
similar to that noted in the case of hangings, is employed also 
with lights, to obtain corresponding effects., 


The Assignation: “Multitudinous flaring and flickering 
tongues of emerald and violet fire.” 

(Ligeia: “A huge censer . . . with many perforations so 
contrived that there writhed in and out of them, as if endued 
ra a serpent vitality, a continual succession of parti-colored 

res.” 


The use of perfumed lights is noticeable as a detail of sensuous 
atmosphere. 

Color is another significant detail. The colors are usually de- 
cided and vivid. Black represents gloom and dread; purple, rich- 
ness; gold and silver, magnificence. Scarlet is lurid or bloody; 


The floors in Usher’s studio were of “ebon blackness”. 
In The Masque of the Red Death, the successive rooms in 
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the suite were decorated in vivid blue, purple, green, orange, 
white, and violet, leading up to the seventh, “closely shrouded 
in black velvet tapestries that hung all over the ceiling and 
down the walls, falling in heavy folds upon a carpet of the 
same material and hue.” The glass in the windows by which 
the suite was lighted was stained to correspond with the deco- 
rations of the various rooms, except that in the seventh the 
panes were “scarlet—a deep blood color”. The effect of the 
firelight that streamed upon the dark hangings through the 
blood-tinted panes was “ghastly in the extremé.” 

"In Shadow, the seven guests sat at a table of ebony, in a 
gloomy room with sable draperies. 

‘The bridal chamber in Ligeia had gorgeous and fantastic 
draperies of “the richest cloth of gold”, which covered the 
entire room; and the terrifying figures in the pattern were 
of “the most jetty black.” In each of the angles of the 
chamber stood on end a gigantic sarcophagus of black granite. 
Here is a combination of splendor and horror. 

“In The Assignation, in the room of “princely magnificence”, 
there were “curtains which rolled from their cornices like 
cataracts of molten silver”, and a carpet of “rich, liquid-look- 
ing Chili gold.” 


Poe makes a quite definite distinction between scarlet and the 
softer color of crimson. The latter shade was a favorite with him. 
The hangings of his ideal room were crimson fringed with gold; 
and these colors “appear everywhere in profusion, and determine 
the character of the room.” Carpet, wall paper pattern, upholst- 
ery, lamp shade, are all crimson. Scarlet, on the other hand, indi- 
cates horror, as in The Masque of the Red Death. In The Haunt- 
ed Palace, the “two luminous windows” spoken of in the second 
stanza are transformed in the latter part of the poem, 


And travellers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody. 


One important detail of Poe’s architecture remains to be men- 
tioned: that of underground vaults. If an effect of horror is sought 
which requires for its accomplishment a scene even more remote 
and desolate than a turret-room, the reader is taken to the op- 
posite extremity of the building. There are four tales, all belong- 
ing to the same general group characterized by romantic terror, in 
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which part of the action, at least, takes place underground. In 
The Black Cat, the body of the murdered wife is walled up in the 
cellar and plastered over. A horrifying effect is obtained in this 
story through the combination of matter of fact surroundings and 
ghastly details. Three other stories, having to do with burial 


/vaults and an underground prison, obtain the effect of awe through 


remoteness by having the chamber or crypt far underground, 
reached by interminable descents. The tomb of Madeline Usher 
lay “at great depth” beneath the building. In The Cask of Amon- 
tillado, Fortunato and Montresor descended a long and winding 
staircase; coming “at length to the foot of the descent,” they 
“passed through a range of low arches, descended, passed on, and 
descending again, arrived at a deep crypt,” below the river’s bed, 
where nitre hung like moss upon the vaults, and moisture trickled 
among the bones. In The Pit and the Pendulum, the victim tells 


‘of being lifted and borne “in silence down—down—-still down— 


till a hideous dizziness oppressed me at the mere idea of the inter- 
minableness of the descent,” Finally, there was “a sense of sud- 
den motionlessness throughout all things; as if those who bore me 

. had outrun, in their descent, the limits of the limitless, and 
paused from the wearisomeness of their toil.” Other characteris- 
tics which the vaults described have in common, combining to aid 
in the effect of mystery and dread, are darkness, dampness, and 
silence. 

On the whole, the architecture which Poe presents is extremely 
vague. Its purpose is after all only that of a backdrop; it is mere- 
ly a detail of a pattern, which can not be made so obtrusive as to 
obscure the other elements of the design. The features which 
make the settings vivid are those which the writer supplies from 
his own imagination—details of fantastic lighting, brilliant colors, 
startling decorations. Certainly no genuine Gothic architecture 
is described. The term “Gothic” is justified by the mention of a 
few familiar terms connected with it, such as pointed windows 
and arches, causeways, turrets and battlements; but no actual 
knowledge of Gothic architecture or special interest in it is neces- 
sary for either writer or reader. Poe knew that certain conven- 
tional details would have the same associations in the minds of 
his readers that they had in his own; and, regardless of the ap- 
propriateness from a technical point of view, he knew how to 
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produce his effects. The sentimental attitude toward Gothic ruins 
which prevailed in his day may be seen in his review of Fitz- 
Green Halleck’s poem, Alwick Castle, in which he cites what he 
calls “passages of rich imagination”. One such passage is: 


,, Gaze onathe’ Abbey’s ruined pile: 
«” Does not the succoring Ivy keeping 
4° Her watch around it seem to smile 
As o’er a lov’d one sleeping? 


* 


and another: 


One solitary turret gray 
Still tells in melancholy glory 
The legend of the Cheviot day. 


In spite of his dim impression of Gothic architecture, Poe ap- 
parently realized that there was something wrong with the pseudo- 
Gothic that he saw around him. Among his “Fifty Suggestions” 
he notes: 


Of much of our cottage architecture we may safely say, 
I think, (admitting the good intention) that it would have 
been Gothic if it had not felt its duty to be Dutch.* 


His own ideal of cottage architecture, neither Gothic nor Dutch, 
nor, it would seem, anything else in particular, is expressed in a 
letter of an unknown date, to Mrs. Whitman: 


I suffered my imagination to stray . . . to the banks of 
some quiet river, in some lovely valley of our land. 

Here, not too far secluded from the world, we exercised a 
taste controlled by no conventionalities, but the sworn slave 
of a natural art, in the building for ourselves of a cottage 
which no human being could ever pass without an ejaculation 
of wonder at its strange beauty, weird, and incomprehensible 
yet most simple beauty. 


This picture is amplified in Landor’s Cottage, whose surround- 
ings, proportions, exterior details, interior appearance, and fur- 
nishings are described very carefully and with evident delight in 
the description. “I could have fancied”, he says, “while I looked 
at it, that some eminent landscape painter had built it with his 
brush.” It is always the picturesque aspect of a building which 





"Southern Literary Messenger, April, 1836. 
*Graham’s Magazine, May, June, 1845. 
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interests him—never anything so prosaic as construction. The 
desire for escape from actual to ideal surroundings is in back of 
all his architectural descriptions. Compare the detailed picture of 
Landor’s Cottage with his few words to Mrs. Clemm describing 
his boarding place in New York, which had not imaginative ap- 
peal for him: 


It is just before you get to Cedar St. on the West side going 
up—the left hand side. It has brown stone steps with a 
porch with brown pillars. ‘Morrison’ is the name on the 
door. 

It is significant, however, that in spite of his love for color and 
splendor in his tales and poems, when he describes an ideal house 
in which to live it is a small house, and a comparatively simple 
one. The restlessness of the turret-chambers and the imperial 
rooms in which he allowed his imagination to run riot is in striking 
contrast to the descriptions which he gives when he writes of his 
personal tastes: the cool, green and white, flower-filled parlor of 
Landor’s Cottage, or the tranquil, if depressing, apartment 
described in his essay on furniture. At times he may have sought 
escape from the wildness of his own imagination into some refuge 
of peace and quiet. 

The desire for removal from actuality is found also in the cities 
he describes: not Baltimore or New York or Richmond, but Anti- 
och, Benares, Carnac, or the old town in Engand where he had 
gone to school in childhood, and whose atmosphere of ancient 
peace could still be evoked when its actual details were half for- 
gotten. 











by Charles David Abbott 
THE LESSER CHAM 


Lorp Monsoppo 


OSWELL himself, and there could be no more arch master 
of ceremonies, was doubtful of the propriety of taking Dr. 
Johnson to call on Lord Monboddo. He, who later blushed not 
to bring his hero into conversation with the notorious Wilkes, 
thought twice on this occasion; but intent on effecting the meet- 
ing, he played his cards skilfully. “I would go two miles out of my 
way to see Monboddo”, replied Johnson, when the scheme was 
laid before him, and the course of their journey through north- 
ern Scotland was consequently changed (though not, assuredly, 
more than the recommended two miles) in order that Monboddo, 
the country seat of James Burnet, might be taken in. Boswell’s 
account of the rencontre is properly celebrated, thanks to the im- 
mortality of Dr. Johnson, but since the eighteenth century the 
figure of the once eminent Scottish jurist has grown shadowy and 
obscure. Samuel Foote, who in his own day knew everybody 
and never hesitated bluntly to characterize his acquaintances, 
called him ‘an Elzever edition of Johnson’, a description which 
Boswell somewhat unnecessarily explains as meaning ‘a dimuni- 
tive, or pocket edition’. Foote’s judgment is clever and apt, yet 
it does not by any means exhaust the materials that resided in 
that strange compound of erudition shrewdness, and folly that 
made the personality of Lord Monboddo. He had many of the 
marks of greatness, he was even touched with genius, but he failed 
in the end to leave with the world any remarkable traces of his 
presence. Readers of Boswell meet him as a rather quaint figure 
who served admirably on occasion to show off the superior powers 
of Dr. Johnson; he owes what little renown is now his to Boswell’s 
portrait of him; and yet, with a Boswell of his own, he might 
have emerged as a complete folio instead of a pocket edition. 
Certainly he had eccentricities enough, could we today uncover 
them all, to make him an amusing, as well as edifying, figure. 
By profession, though his major interests lay in other directions, 
Lord Monboddo was a lawyer, and a very successful one. After 
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the usual grounding at Aberdeen, he received his early legal train- 
ing in Edinburgh, whence he moved to Holland to study for three 
years Civil Jurisprudence at Groningen and Leyden. All this 
training stood him in good stead on his return home, for he was 
almost immediately admitted a member of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates. This was in 1737, when he was only twenty-two years 
old, and from that time he rose rapidly. His final advancement 
to the bench, however, was probably the result of his activities in 
connection with the long and involved Douglas Cause, in which 
‘he was fortunately on the right side. In fact, his determination 
and energy, when other attorneys were on the point of abandoning 
the case, were probably the vital factor in bringing the vast 
Douglas estates into the hands of Archibald Stewart, afterwards 
Baron Douglas. During the darkest days he went three times 
to France to gather proof of Stewart’s legitimacy. His industry 
won him so much respect that before the case was finally settled, 
in spite of the natural objections of his opponents, he was ap- 
pointed Lord Milton’s successor, and became in 1764 a judge 
in the Supreme Court of Scotland, taking, in accordance with 
Scotch practice, his name from his estate; James Burnet became 
Lord Monboddo. The Douglas Cause, carried from the Edin- 
burgh courts to the House of Lords, was not ended until 1769, 
when Monboddo’s pleadings convinced even such dignified and 
astute jurists as Lord Camden and Lord Mansfield, who were 
certainly not prejudiced for the Stewart side. 

The law, however, to Burnet was always rather a duty than 
a pleasure. It provided him with a name, and added materially 
to his income, derived otherwise only from the Monboddo estate 
which was small. He never neglected the responsibilities of his 
position, but he gave them no unnecessary attention. When he 
was urged to assume other offices, he unhesitatingly refused with 
the excuse that he needed all his leisure for thinking and study. 
His mind was always grappling with complex subjects, and he en- 
joyed the battles of philosophic argument more than the tilts in 
the court-room. The result of these long years of heavy pondering 
was two monumental works, the very titles of which reveal the 
tenor of his speculations—The Origin and Progress of Language 
in six volumes, and Ancient Metaphysics, or the Science of Umi- 
versals, likewise limited to six volumes. Six magnificent quartos 
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and six octavos hardly less imposing, these were the achievement 
of a curious intrepidity, twelve volumes which today are almost 
as unknown as if they had perished in the great Alexandrian fire, 
the destroyer of many masterpieces over which Monboddo would 
have gloated. He thought himself a Greek born out of his time; 
he professed to admire only the Hellenic philosophers, and to 
believe that in Plato and Aristotle lay the only precepts which 
could assure the well-being of the world. Life as lived by the an- 
cient Athenians, and thoughts as the Greeks alone thought them, 
were the sole realities. Away with Newton and Locke and Berke- 
ley, away even with his own friend and fellow-countryman, 
David Hume; they were disciples of a false empiricism, they 
forgot the importance of Mind, of a Supreme Mind which was the 
root of all things. “They physiologize without Mind,” he would 
say, “although they allow that mind was necessary at first to 
produce the Universe, and set it a-going, they think it may go 
on without Mind, by the operation of matter and mechanism 
merely.” He took his stand and he returned blow for blow ably 
and strenuously; onsets might be numerous and heavy, but Mon- 
boddo was a rock, founded on his Supreme Mind, unshaken by 
any tempest. 

His metaphysical position is, of course, set forth in the second 
of his prolix treatises, the last of which did not appear until the 
year of his death. The first of the two gigantic productions is, 
however, by far the more amazing. Like its successor, it mag- 
nifies and exploits the ancients, but it meanders into regions that 
would have brought consternation to both Plato and Aristotle. 
“The history of manners is the most valuable. I never set a 
high value on any other history,” said Monboddo to Johnson, who 
for once was of the same opinion. But when there was no history 
of manners upon which Monboddo could draw, he put his labor- 
ious mind to the task and conjured up what manners must have 
been in unchronicled periods. His brilliance at this sort of crea- 
tion is not to be denied. He imagines a world peopled by sav- 
age men to whom language is unknown, men who are mere ani- 
mals with brute instincts and brute minds, and abruptly he makes 
the logical connection. Darwin is anticipated, and to Monboddo 
the orang-outang is an approximation of primitive man. He sees 
a race of orang-outangs, the ancestors even of his revered Greeks, 
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and he traces in them the beginnings of thought: their slow ac- 
‘quisition of the mechanics of speech, their development of sounds 
‘into words, their association of words with the ideas (Platonic, 
of course) which came to them from Nature, from habitual con- 
tact with.the things represented. He discusses the origins of 
Society, for Language, he says, could arise only in a Political 
State, where men live together and find a need to communicate 
one with another. All this is absorbing not only to Monboddo 
but to the reader; we have to admire the man’s daring, his clever- 
ness, and, above all, his logic. Unfortunately, however, he carries 
his assumptions to absurd lengths; when he has convinced him- 
’ self that the orang-outang (not a hypothetical ancient one, but 
our modern variety) has all the mechanical necessities for speech, 
he then concludes that, properly taught, it will burst forth into 
conversation. There is much more in all the length of the six 
volumes. When he has managed to bring Language out of its 
fascinating beginnings (this takes no short time), he discusses 
its properties. With learned diligence he dissects and analyses 
the art of composition, he discourses on the parts of speech, on 
style, on eloquence, even on conversation, and in every province 
the laurels are bestowed upon Greece. When he compares various 
languages, Latin, French, English, with Greek, he loses all control 
and glorifies his idol extravagantly, at the expense of all later 
tongues. Milton, almost alone among Englishmen, receives com- 
mendation; Monboddo saw in him a gleam, very dim to be sure, 
of the inspired Homer. 

The extended literary and philological comparisons are suffic- 
iently dull even to the professional scholar, but the early parts of 
the book command a greater attention. The hazardous assump- 
tion cf kinship between human beings and the higher monkeys, 
even though it was on Monboddo’s part nothing more than an 
ingenious guess, unsupported by any evidence, gives to the early 
volumes a glamor, at least for the modern evolutionist. To his 
contemporaries the notion was monstrous, and Monboddo became 
the butt of endless jokes and waggeries. He himself took the 
matter seriously enough; to him it appeared in no absurd light. 
He had introduced it as a possibility to be faced, and he main- 
tained his view manfully. He was annoyed, however, to have his 
theories condemned in their larger phases merely because he had 
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made a rash suggestion. “As to the humanity of the Orang- 
Outangs”, he wrote to Sir John Pringle, “and the story of the 
men with tails, I think neither the one nor the other is necessarily 
connected with my system; and if I am in an error, I have only 
followed Linnaeus, and I think I have given a better reason than 
he has done for the Orang-Outang belonging to us, I mean, his 
use of a stick. From which, and many other circumstances, it 
appears to me evident that he is much above the Simian race, 
to which I think you very rightly disclaim the relation of brother, 
though I think that race is of kin to us, though not so nearly 
related.” In spite of jests and philosophic buffetings Monboddo 
held to his evolutionary system. It was perhaps not altogether 
consonant with some of his other beliefs, but he never allowed its 
contradictions to disturb him. He would argue fiercely for the 
degeneration of the human race as he saw it around him; man was 
not the equal of his ancestors; and yet early man had improved 
himself from a brutish state to civilization. Probably he satisfied 
his own mind by an acceptance of progressive evolution as far 
as the Greeks, and retrogressive evolution from Socrates to John- 
son. 

Such were the essential tenets of Monboddo’s philosophy; to 
them he adhered with extreme doggedness. A skillful talker, a 
powerful writer, he never suffered an antagonist to escape lightly. 
He defended his paradoxes (if we can trust Lord Woodhouselee) 
with batteries of wit and irony which amazed and staggered his 
opponents and gave to innocent bystanders unlimited joy. The 
most important, however, of his beliefs, in so far as his own life 
was concerned, was that which placed the Greeks at the summit 
of human excellence. He attempted throughout his whole career 
(and he lived for nearly eighty-five years) to imitate the race 
whom he worshipped. He adopted what he believed to be a class- 
ical frugality, at which Boswell was inclined to sneer, but which, 
none the less, did not prevent him from giving Attic entertain- 
ments where the tables and the flasks were garlanded after an 
Anacreontic fashion. Were it not that the dates will not permit, 
we would be tempted to believe that Smollett had these facts 
in mind when he drew the amazing Doctor in Peregrine Pickle. 
At his country place he lived always in the greatest simplicity, 
proclaiming that while there, he was plain. Farmer Burnet, and 
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wearing the most rustic garments. Yet on occasion he could be 
inordinately vain. Taking the greatest pride in his appearance, 
he would show himself at Edinburgh assemblies in a suit of su- 
perb white velvet. It is difficult to see in what way the white 
velvet matched a Greek ideal, but to Monboddo it obviously re- 
presented something esoteric and magnificent. One of his habits 
was undeniably and picturesquely Greek; every night before re- 
tiring (Boswell says it was in the morning), he luxuriated in an 
air bath, after which he rubbed himself with a lotion compounded 
of ‘rose-water, olive oil, saline, aromatic-spirit, and Venetian 
soap.’ Such measures may have been elegant and comfortable in 
Corinth or Athens, but certainly at Monboddo, in the heart of 
Mearnshire, only a short distance from the coast where the wind 
whips frigidly over the North Sea, they were a trifle extreme. 
Moreover, in the mornings he indulged himself with a cold bath 
in an out-house, built near a stream especially for the purpose. 
These heroic feats were of a piece with his code of life; heroes of 
antiquity had thrived on a similar régime, and he would be of the 
race of the ancients. 

His hardihood must have been peculiarly irksome to his family. 
It was all very well to have him sporting in the out-house; that 
he could do alone. A more vicious prejudice was his antipathy 
to carriages. Wherever he went, to Edinburgh, to London, 
he travelled only on horseback, and he insisted upon the com- 
pany of his family. No weather could stop him when the day 
previously set upon had come. His lady did not survive long ‘ 
enough to suffer many of these expeditions; in fact it is doubtful 
whether she ever accompanied him on a London pilgrimage. It 
was later that these journeys became an annual event, and then 
his daughter always rode with him. Horace Walpole reported 
to the Countess of Upper Ossory that Monboddo had twice pro- 
posed to the widow Garrick. “She refused him; I dont know 
whether because he says in his book that men were born with 
tails, or because they have lost them.” More probably Mrs. 
Garrick had heard the story of these long rides, and considered 
herself too modern for a husband heroic off as well as on the 
stage. Even for Miss Burnet, with all the advantages of Mon- 
boddo heredity, they proved too strenuous. She died young, and 
was mourned by the greatest of Scotch poets, who had seen and 
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worshipped her beauty at her father’s symposia. He proclaimed 
that Miss Burnet made him admire God Almighty more than 
ever, because she was ‘the most heavenly of all his works’, and 
he lamented her death in seven stanzas of uninspired verse. Per- 
haps Providence was kind to Miss Burnet; it was not always de- 
lightful to have Burns as an admirer. Lord Monboddo, who 
with all his austerities had an affectionate heart, was stunned by 
his loss. He had already suffered the death of his only son, and 
his elder daughter had married and settled away from him. He 
survived this sorrow nine years, but he was never again the same 
eager social spirit. 

During his early years, and up to the time of his daughter’s 
death, he was a well known figure in London circles. He had first 
made his appearance there in 1745, when the Jacobite rebellion 
was responsible for a diminution in the business of the Scottish 
law courts and he was thus not seriously occupied at home. On 
this, his first, visit he had naturally gravitated to the company of 
his compatriot, James Thomson, whom he always admired 
(though he afterwards preferred Beattie’s Minstrel to the 
Castle of Indolence). But other houses were soon open to 
him. The fashionable and the witty, like Horace Walpole, pro- 
bably looked upon him as a strange curiosity, especially after the 
enunciation of the famous tail theory, but his legal fame won him 
respect of a more elevated kind. In his later years even the king 
was accustomed to receive him. His Majesty is said once to have 
enquired both from Monboddo and a soldier how each had trav- 
elled to London, and to have commented thus on their replies, 
“Very odd, very odd, my Judges gallop to Town on horseback. 
My cavalry officers travel singly in the mail coach!” At.the salons 
of Bluestockings he was apparently much relished. One can pic- 
ture the lively Mrs. Vesey highly amused at his daring statements, 
and the solemn Mrs. Montagu ponderously weighing the proba- 
bilities of conversational orang-outangs. Dr. Johnson had met 
him in London before the memorable occasion of the visit to 
Monboddo, and had not been favorably impressed; he disap- 
proved of paradoxical talk, but for once was gentle and did not 
‘toss’ the culprit. 

The antagonism between the two men is in some ways strange, 
and yet it can be easily understood. They shared a variety of 
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sentiments, and their critical standards were not entirely dissimi- 
lar, but Johnson was, in the large sense, more humane. He did 
not ride his hobbies so hard as did his Scotch contemporary, and 
dogmatic as he often was, he objected to Monboddo’s dogmatisms. 
His own were founded logically and sternly upon common sense; 
Monboddo’s too frequently on speculative guesses and wild ima- 
ginings. Johnson distrusted Monboddo’s flights; Monboddo 
scorned Johnson’s solidity. Johnson’s humorous prejudice against 
the Scotch was certainly no reason for his dislike; he loved Bos- 
well, yet he made fun of him because he was a Scotchman. Lord 
Monboddo he ridiculed not because of his nationality, but because 
of his impractical thinking. Let him speak for himself: “It is a 
pity to see Lord Monboddo publish such notions as he has done: 
a man of sense, and of so much elegant learning. There would 
be little in a fool doing it; we should only laugh; but when a wise 
man does it, we are sorry. Other people have strange notions; 
but they conceal them. If they have tails, they hide them; but 
Monboddo is as jealous of his tail as a squirrel.” Superficially the 
two men were amazingly alike: each had a sharp tongue. each 
thundered in conversation, each frequently ‘talked for victory’, 
neither would brook opposition. Both had high standards of 
conduct, both were uncommonly religious in an age that, on the 
whole, was uninterested in divinity. Both were scholars, both im- 
patient of ignorance. In spite, however, of their resemblances they 
were basically poles asunder. Johnson was interested primarily 
in human beings; Monboddo in ideas and theories. Their points 
of view had nothing in common; they saw, each with totally dif- 
ferent eyes. It is remarkable that on the few occasions when 
they met they were gentle with each other; with others their 
practice was not usually so polite. In London, Johnson had suf- 
fered Monboddo’s paradoxes without reproving him; at Monbod- 
do, Johnson contradicted his host on the pet subject of primitive 
man’s happiness and received no chastisement. Each, when in the 
presence of the other, was on his best behaviour; but separated, 
each launched into scorn. Monboddo’s conversation has unfor- 
tunately not been extensively preserved; if it existed, it would . 
doubtless contain many a gem of derogation directed at Boswell’s 
bear. In his books and letters, however, Monboddo loses no op- 
portunity for vituperation. There are pages of it. He goes even sc 
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far as to call Johnson ‘the most invidious and malignant man I 
have ever known’, and his belittling of dictionary-making is little 
short of cruel. But Johnson has had the upper hand. His re- 
marks are remembered, while Monboddo’s lie buried in the twelve 
mighty volumes of his works. Boswell defended the Judge by com- 
paring his paradoxes with those of Rousseau: “But, Sir, does 
not Rousseau talk such nonsense?” To which Johnson replied, 
“True, Sir, but Rousseau knows he is talking nonsense, and laughs 
at the world for staring at him . . . a man who talks nonsense 
so well, must know that he is talking nonsense, but I am afraid, 
(chuckling and laughing,) Monboddo does not know that he is 
talking nonsense”. Boswell was tactless enough to repeat this to 
Monboddo, who was presumably not amused. Later, perhaps 
by means of Boswell’s indiscretion, relations were strained; they 
attended occasionally the same parties in London, but they are 
not known to have exchanged words. Monboddo was always the 
more outspoken (outwritten would be more accurate), but Johnson 
was thereby the gainer. Monboddo’s invective did no harm, ex- 
cept to himself, and Johnson’s more kindly attitude won him the 
respect of other men. Dr. Beattie wrote: “Lord Monboddo’s 
hatred of Johnson was singular; he would not allow him to know 
anything but Latin grammar, ‘and that’, says he, ‘I know as well 
as he does’. I never heard Johnson say anything severe of him, 
though when he mentioned his name, he generally ‘grinned hor- 
ribly a ghastly smile’.” Johnson, immeasurably the greater of the 
two, probably seldom remembered his enemy; Monboddo, con- 
scious of his rival’s superiority, allowed it to prey upon his mind. 

But this jealousy shows the worst side of Monboddo’s charac- 
ter. In other respects he is more worthy of our admiration. He was 
a generous landlord, never raising the rents of his tenants, though 
all his neighbors took advantage of an opportunity to become 
exorbitant. Thus, unlike the majority of Scotch lairds, he did 
not see his retainers emigrate to America. He was a kind, if 
somewhat pompous, friend to many young men: witness his pat- 
ronage of the young Burns. Walter Scott, who attended some of 
the Attic feasts, positively glows in his praise: “The conversation 
of the excellent old man, his high, gentleman-like, chivalrous spirit, 
the learning and wit with which he defended his fanciful para- 
doxes, the kind and liberal spirit of his hospitality, must render 
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these noctes caenae-que dear to all who, like the author (though 
then young), had the honour of sitting at his board.” This is 
the side of Monboddo that we meet most frequently out of Bos- 
well. Were it not for those unfortunate and revelatory condem- 
nations of Johnson in his Lordship’s own books, we might think 
that Boswell very cunningly did him injustice. But Boswell and 
Johnson were, on the whole, right. Monboddo was a small man. 
Learned, brilliant, capable, witty as he was, he remained, and will 
always remain, a small man, because he had not the power to 
spring out of himself. Theories and systems emanated from him 
in bewildering confusion, and some of them, like the precocious 
evolutionary one, were very much to the mark, but they were 
all too closely linked to his private prejudices. He had the 
ability to defend himself brilliantly before his contemporaries, 
but to posterity his prejudices, with the one notable exception, 
seem mere crotchets. He took his views too seriously; he could 
think only of his theories; and his pride magnified them out of 
all proportion. Even his letters contain little else and are re- 
markable for an almost total absence of personal allusions or po- 
lite enquiries about his correspondents. He was, we might say, 
almost an impersonal Mind, to use his own shibboleth. And he 
had no humor. Wit he had in abundance, but without humor 
he was lost. Unlike Johnson, he could not play. ig 











by Leon Kelley 
AMERICA AND MR. HERGESHEIMER 


ONCERNING our literary art, we Americans have grown 

ridiculously confused. This has been caused in part by 
our complicated national life the past quarter century. It has 
been an age of merely rebellious, rather than revolutionary, books. 
With all our freedom of speech we haven’t been able to disprove 
that, as Emerson said, “the permanence of all books is fixed by 
no effort friendly or hostile, but by their own specific gravity or 
the intrinsic importance of their contents to the constant mind of 
man.” 

It isn’t enough to say that we lack an artistic standard, though 
that is all too true. Perhaps the United States of America is not 
as yet a sufficiently compact unit to think in terms of national 
criteria. A France or Germany or an England, of course, may 
rise as a nation and bow to its Proust or its Mann or its Hardy. 
But we seem to be differently constituted. Just as we are geo- 
graphically a republic of diverse States, far from what our found- 
ers intended, so we are intellectually a distinct diversity of groups 
and classes unsympathetic if not antagonistic to one another. 
Only the lash of a most imperative political or commercial cam- 
paign of propaganda—or a national emergency, a common peril— 
can force us to act with an effective concert of mind. The un- 
compromising artist, apparently, cannot hope under these circum- 
stances to do better than attract the attention of scattered indi- 
viduals in all walks of life, in all corners of the country, and by 
the sheer strength or beauty of his work combine them’ in one 
body of unorganized supporters. 

This centrifugal condition of, mind appears to be forever beyond 
reform. Nevertheless, it is a pity and perhaps a danger that we 
are not better able to view at least one aspect of our newer liter- 
ature with a common, unified interest; namely, that special aspect 
which may be described as the American quality. To be sure, the 
_ American quality is quite absent from most contemporary pro- 
duction, so much of which openly denies the possibility of any- 
thing American being admirable: But there is one author who, 
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this century, has beautifully offered it for our consideration. His 
first novel appeared eighteen years ago. 

The quest to-day, for Joseph Hergesheimer, is not, as it was in 
1914, merely to conjecture “whether a fixed star has risen on the 
American literary horizon”. Astronomers of the literary world 
long ago recognized him as of the first magnitude. The effort of 
criticism now is or should be to estimate what part of his work 
will stand the test of time. ; 

Hergesheimer is “American” in the best, not the vulgar, sense 
of the word. He is not too literally concerned with the present- 
day attitude of one hundred percent patriotism—or lack of it. 
Love of country is a finer, more intelligent quality, going far below 
the crust of fashionable trends and temporary, often annoying, 
conditions. Unlike certain enormously popular contemporaries, 
he has not focused his attention on superficialities, he has not 
made it his consistent effort to expose America as a preposterous 
nation of corruptibles and idiots; fortunately, more than that of 
any contemporary, his works have been translated and published 
in foreign languages throughout the world. Yet he has not stooped 
to waving the flag; he will never be heard shouting our grand 
anthem from the housetops. At the same time, however, he has 
not deliberately attempted to make his the work of an especially 
“dyed-in-the-wool American author”; his has never been the point- 
ed desire to write “the great American novel”. With unruffled 
determination, Joseph Hergesheimer has industriously applied 
himself to a quick understanding of the American quality, which 
must be considered imperishable if our sons are to prevent the 
very nation from crumbling. He has lived, he has written, in the 
heart of an old town, traditionally American and still to some ex- 
tent Colonial in character. 


I 


The main, or high, street of West Chester, Pennsylvania, is 


not the crude affair which other authors have blatantly advertised 
to the vast amusement of England, France, Germany, Sweden, 
and the world at large. It is a typical east-American village. In 
one way or another it resembles the communities from which the 
nation has drawn its best blood and human energy in all of its 
momentous crises. From such towns have come most of those few 
leaders who have served us wisely and without corruption,—which 
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allusion, of course, is made not so much to political service as to 
the many other spheres wherein sound leadership is essential to 
national self-perpetuation, including the sphere of art. At West 
Chester, files of great trees proudly flank both sides of the tho- 
roughfares. There still are houses with high porch stairs and a 
decent self-respect; houses with hollowed steps and windows 
glazed in small panes, possessing the kindly and patient counten- 
ance of age. Its people appear to be less agitated than in those 
desolate and God-forsaken prairie towns where dust clouds, rattly 
undignified automobiles and howling dogs, we are told, express 
the rhythm, or unrhythm, of the forlorn inhabitants. Down High 
Street a little way one leaves West Chester and at once arrives at 
the Dower House. ; 

Joseph Hergesheimer has, as it were, taken thousands of Ameri- 
cans through the Dower House, for he has written of it here and 
there, freely, intimately, with a deep affection. Particularly in 
his book, From an Old House, one of his most exquisite composi- 
tions, he has revealed precisely what this authentically colonial 
heritage has meant to him. Its earliest part was built in 1712; 
more than two hundred years later he restored the house with un- 
sparing thoroughness, with “a passion for detail”. He has im- 
mortalized it, and it him. “Its beauty and utility,” he wrote, 
“would be obvious as long as stone stood on stone, as long as the 
Colony, the beginnings of Pennsylvania, were remembered. It 
would be a memento of a time, before me, when women were a 
part of their dwellings and men of their fields, of a healthy and un- 
realized hardship. . . . it would remain to show men, deafened by 
what they had gained, a simplicity of quiet for ever lost.” 

This simplicity, of an older America, invaded its owner to his 
marrow. Considering the place where he had spent the most fruit- 
ful part of his life, he noticed one wintry day that it “seemed 
harsh, severe in line, almost like a fort. The stone, in the bril- 
liancy of the light, had little color but grey. It was chaste, puri- 
tanical, hiding the simple beauties within. In that, though, it was 
faithful to its tradition, to the habit of the land.” Hergesheimer 
has recognized the inescapable influence this aspect of America 
has had over him. On the eve of departure from a Havana which 
had quite fascinated him with its ornate environment, bright col- 
ors, and warm animation, he wrote that to do his work “Chester 
County and the solid stone block of my house were necessary, a 
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- day, leaving for French Lick (and Somerset, Ohio, where Philip 
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temperate climate indispensable. At heart, in spite of my constant 
fault-finding, my threats of leaving, I was bound by associations 
deeper than mere intelligence.” 

In fine, the Dower House “held the bins of a country and the 
impression of generations of lives; it preserved a lost age and it 
formed a contrast, afforded a criticism, for the one now existing. 
It went back further still, into England; it had been carried from 
England in the affections of alienated men. . . . I was only an 
incident in its stability, its endurance,” Hergesheimer finally con- 
cluded: “.. . The things I had collected, worked for, it had de- 
manded; it had reached out through me and secured them, one by 
one: the hunting board and sideboard, the chairs and tables and 
serpentine chest of drawers, the colored glass and pewter and 
primitive rugs.” 

II 


Here, at this headquarters of what has just been called the 
American quality, an expressed interest in the question of literary 
permanence has begun quite naturally to appear. The eighteen 
swift, hard-working years had crowded out all but an occasional, 
fleeting concern in anything so remote; but, now that Hergesheimer 
is fifty-one, the subject is growing unavoidable. Of an autumn 


Henry Sheridan spent his boyhood), luncheon was not too hasty to 
neglect this point: Conrad had been deliberately mentioned; and, 
intrigued, Mrs. Hergesheimer was saying, “Joe used to read him, 
when we were first married. We used to adore him! But what 
in the world has happened to Conrad’s books—I seldom hear 
them mentioned now!” The general discussion was presently 
entered by Joseph Hergesheimer to explain that, so far as he him- 
self was concerned, Conrad’s novels, like most others of our age, 
were altogether preoccupied with ideas which no longer held one’s 
attention. Then he gave the conversation an unexpected turn: 
“What engages me,” he said, “is the promptness with which we, 
especially in this country, seem to forget a man’s work. Perhaps 
this is merely the result of changing interests. We seek perma- 
nence in the face of an amazingly changing world. Old values 
go down before the newer conceptions of a new universe. The 
only question is this:—are the older standards useful? If not, 
they may at least continue to be beautiful—and, where beauty is 
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concerned, surely, the standards of the past must remain valid. 
That,” he added, “will probably be the question they will raise 
after my death!” 

There was in the walnut dining room of the Dower House an 
interminable silence. The hunting board from Paca’s Island, on 
its slender thoroughbred legs, and the Virginian buffet adorned 
with old Philadelphian and Georgian silver, held their peace un- 
dismayed. However, it at once appeared that their owner was 
curiously amused by this sharp forecast. Mr. Hegesheimer’s 
amusement grew contagious. In a few words he had precipitated 
what meanwhile portends to become a prolonged and many-sided 
conflict of opinion as to what book or books will survive longest. 
Characteristically, he dismissed the subject with a single brief com- 
ment: “Well,” he said, “one of the novels, anyhow, I am confident 
of, . . . The Limestone Tree.” 

This latter, at the time, had hardly more than appeared on sale; 
and Hergesheimer was already preparing to start the extremely 
arduous task now apparent in his Sheridan. He was not engaged, 
therefore, and indeed until very recently has not been especially 
concerned with further composition in the novel form, but rather 
in short fiction, and a few metropolitan studies here and in Cen- 
tral Europe. Diversion of this sort appears, between novels, to 
freshen him—surely a better system of work than the reckless 
attempts of some to turn out a novel per year on schedule. 

His portrait of Sheridan, for example, though close in its ma- 
terial to the exhaustive study he had mastered for The Limestone 
Tree and some short tales, exercised the more intellectual quali- 
ties of a pen which could easily afford to wait for its attack upon 
the color and emotion of another novel, which will deal in America 
with perhaps the most vital subject he has ever addressed. As 
Hergesheimer himself has said, the Sheridan “has no bias and is 
totally without ornament or even atmosphere.” Nevertheless, to 
the function of the biographer and historian, in Sheridan he added 
the skill of the novelist with a result that neither of these others 
could have achieved. His characteristic opposition of men, the 
contrast of types in the devastating scenes of a bitter war, is every- 
where evident in this rare, notable study. 

But to return to the matter of permanence in the novel, his own 
choice of The Limestone Tree, a story of bygone times composed 
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to the highest standard, emphasizes a most interesting fact, name- 
ly, that it was produced on the heels of a pressing series of writings 
which, candidly, dealt with the incongruities of, his personal dis- 
satisfaction with, the present. He calls our present “a different, 
an :nferior, a threatening period”. And of course he is sufficiently 
self-critical to perceive that a, selection must necessarily be made 
from his work for purposes of a discriminating evaluation, though 
his mention of only this one book, The Limestone Tree, would 
seem too modest. There is an unhappy tendency of late, par- 
ticularly noticeable in a species of persons styling themselves liter- 
ary and intellectual, to weigh the output of a contemporary in 
total; “all good, or all bad”, appears to be the prime and rather 
absurd law. Yet a glance at history reminds us that any artist, 
as a matter of fact, may consider himself fortunate if he succeeds 
in making a single novel of permanent value. Laurence Sterne 
and Samuel Butler, to cite no others, have survived on one book 
each for a good many years. Name almost any master of the 
past, and notice how one or two of his books will come instantly 
to mind as the most memorable of all he wrote: Fielding, Defoe 
(with his 210 compositions), Thackeray, Eliot, Hawthorne, Henry 
James, Hardy, etc. Of what Joseph Hergesheimer has already 
written, he will find substantial support in eight or more of his 
books—at the very least, it is submitted, in the four following 
novels: 


III 
The Three Black Pennys was first published in 1917. With this, 


his third novel, Hergesheimer definitely placed himself in stature 
and capability, not only in this country but also abroad. It was 
a single and continuous narrative of three separate generations of 
an American family, achieving the unique illusion of a tale about 
one individual, though actually presenting in succession three dif- 
ferent members of the house of Penny. In this work Joseph 
Hergesheimer produced the first novel to give an authentically 
imaginative treatment to a past so early as 1750 in the Province 
of Pennsylvania. The novel re-created the colonist’s adoption of 
the primitive American wild, his conquest of the land, ultimately 
the land’s conquest of his descendants. 

The first step of this sequence was presented through the eyes 
of Howat, son of Gilbert, “a black Penny, a solitary, dark lot”, at 
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Myrtle Forge and the rudimentary Shadrach Furnace. Howat’s 
imagination turned to the great unexplored, and he wanted Fanny 
Gilkan, daughter of an ordinary founderman, to go on horseback 
with him and trace down the source of a forest stream he had 
discovered. But the backwoods girl hadn’t enough of defiance of 
conventions. “If you would stay there, in those splendid woods,” 
she explained, “or a world like them, why, it would be heaven. 
But you have to come back, you have to live on, perhaps for a great 
while, in the world of Shadrach Furnace and Myrtle Forge.” 

A black Penny wouldn’t have considered that; “something deep 
and instinctive within him resisted every effort to make him a part 
of any social organization.” At least, however, he could accept 
Fanny’s invitation to join a raccoon hunt; he “responded thor- 
oughly to such an expedition; to the mystery of the primitive 
woods, doubly withdrawn in the dark; the calls of the others, near 
or far, or completely lost in a silence of stars; the still immensity 
of a land unguessed, mythical—endless trees, endless mountains, 
endless rivers with their headwaters buried in arctic countries be- 
yond human experience, and emptying into the miraculous blue 
and gilded seas of the tropics.” 

Then the antithesis of his native wilds appeared to Howat Pen- 
ny in the form of one Ludowika Winscombe, from London, who 
with her distinguished husband, a greatly older man of a greatly 
older civilization, came visiting at Myrtle Forge, at his father’s 
house. Young Howat “considered the change that had overtaken 
his father”, Gilbert Penny, “English born, in the quarter century 
he had lived in America; the strong allegiance formed to ideas 
fundamentally different from those held at St. James; and he 
wondered if such a transformation would operate in Ludowika 
if she could remain in the Province.” The vivid determination of 
this naive American to acquire the enigmatic woman who had 
come out of what Howat called the chamber pot of the British 
court, was presented by Hergesheimer with a richness of imagery 
and authentic. detail nowhere else to be found among novels of 
colonial America in which reality lives. Ludowika herself was 
not strong enough to escape, ultimately, the forces of virgin Penn- 
sylvania, where “the women’s skirts were sewed leather” and, as 
Ludowika thought, the colonists were “like animals”. 

If at a later time Jasper Penny, Howat’s grandson, sullenly 
implicated with his Essie in the shadow of a greater Shadrach 
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Furnace, lived in a way more involved and difficult, it was largely 
because maturing America was assuming more involved forms of 
life. In the ’thirties, steamboats, railroads and other inventions 
had begun to complicate the nation’s economics, the beginning of a 
crescendo which found its peak in the Civil War. Despite that, 
Jasper finally hungered for the “beauty of the place of his alleg- 
iance and birth, the serenity of the acres Gilbert Penny had beaten 
out of the wild of the Province. He was astonishingly conscious 
of himself as a part of the whole Penny succession, proud of Gil- 
bert, of Howat, who had always so engaged his fancy, of Casimir, 
and Daniel, his own father. Theirs was a good heritage; their part 
of the earth, the ring of their iron, his particular characteristic of 
a black Penny, formed a really splendid entity.” 

The Forge and the Furnace, however, became in time the Com- 
pany, modern and powerful. America was at the threshold of an- 
other, vaster war. Another Howat Penny, Jasper’s grandson, was 
already able to recollect out of his own youth such morsels of 
civilized. experience as Adelina Patti singing “Martha” at the 
Academy of Music in New York and Lehmann in the premiére 
of “Tristan und Isolde.” The “metal” of the generations of Pen- 
nys had been refined to the point of producing an immaculate 
dilettante, accustomed to a gentle leisure. It was the way of all 
pioneering—the fathers investing their hardy strength by extract- 
ing the earth’s ores which must inevitably be run into the thinner 
and more delicate veins of their descendants. But the material 
progeny of iron and steel—that formidable entity the Company 
and its vast works—Howat Penny was fated to see rise ever taller 
under the management of a newer race of men. Mariana Jannan, 
as near to a child of his own as he was ever to know, Howat was 
obliged to see fall in love with Jim Polder, one of the new Ameri- 
cans, and she even learned at first hand about the modern Duplex 
process, tilting furnaces, and the Bessemer blast. 

This Howat, last of the Penny succession, was compelled to 
turn away from all that, even as he approached death—to turn 
back to his own past, then to the pasts beyond, through the pages 
of an old memento—“a tall ledger, bound in crumbling calf, with 
stained and wrinkled leaves. Howat had not seen it for twenty 
years, but he recalled immediately that it was a forge book kept in 
Gilbert Penny’s day; then Myrtle Forge had been new, that other 
Howat alive. .. . There were two handwritings, listing common- 
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place transactions now invested by time with an accumulated, 
poignant significance, one smooth and clerkly, the other abrupt, 
with heavy, impatient strokes. Youth, probably, held at an un- 
welcome task; and, more than likely, Howat . . . October, in 
seventeen fifty. Years of virility, of struggle and conquest, of 
iron—iron, James Polder had shown him, still uncorrupted, better 
than the metal of to-day—and ironlike men.” The metal of the 
Pennys had come to an end; another kind of indistinguishable 
metal would emerge from the Company’s furnaces. An utterly 
utilitarian object had overcome all the other interests of the Pen- 
nys and, in America, had left the mere individual without secure 
anchorage in a sea of crass materialism. 


IV 


The novel Java Head, though preoccupied to some extent with 
an underlying contrast between the broader aspects of Western and 
Eastern civilization in the nineteenth century, was a record of 
specified events which could not have happened anywhere but in 
Salem, Massachusetts. Narrow Salem was in a sense a micro- 
cosm of the America prior to Gerrit Ammidon’s day, which though 
brief saw many changes. It was the Salem of the late forties, at 
the turn of her power, when the new clipper and the gilded at- 
tractions of Boston and New York harbors were weening away 
her best, that is, her most commercially shrewd families. One such 
family had been founded by Jeremy Ammidon, a Federalist, an 
autocrat, a sea captain who said “it’s only reasonable that a coun- 
try’s got to be run like a ship, from the quarter-deck. How far 
do you suppose a vessel would get,” Jeremy Ammidon demanded, 
“if the crew hung about aft and chose representatives from the 
port and starboard watches and galley for a body to lay the course 
and make sail?” 

His son, William, a landlubber, since old Jeremy’s retirement 
had got hold of the family’s business; and, greedy in both his social 
and commercial desires, William Ammidon was contriving to re- 
place their Far East trade with the faster clipper trade to the 
California of gold-rush fevers. The younger son, Gerrit Ammidon, 
however, had no respect for either William or the American Salem 
which William represented. 

Home from Shanghai with pongees and porcelain, camphor and 
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cassia, ginger and oil, Gerrit fetched also a Chinese wife, Taou 
Yuen. He knew beforehand, despite her Manchu nobility, that 
“where they’d actually suffer would be in the attitude of Salem, 
the stupid gabble, the censure and cold pity caused by his wife”, 
yet “it gave him pleasure to assault the authority and importance 
of such public prejudice and self-opinion.” Gerrit had presumed, 
unfortunately, “that a member of the oldest and most subtle civi- 
lization existing would, if she were able, adopt such comparatively 
crude habits of life and thought” as were offered by Salem, even 
in his father’s house, Java Head, facing on Washington Square. 
He counted too much on Taou Yuen’s “sly sense of the ridiculous”. 
He had hoped that “the impenetrable Manchu control gave her a 
pitiless advantage over any less absolute civilization”. Incident- 
ally, Hergesheimer’s projection of the scene in which Gerrit stub- 
bornly took Taou Yuen in her gorgeous bright satins to the Salem 
church of puritan forebears was perhaps the most excruciating 
social irony that had appeared in American fiction since Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter. “The men,” Gerrit noted, “ex- 
pressed a single rigid condemnation. The women, in crisp light 
dresses and ribboned bonnets, were franker in their curiosity.” 
In fact, Gerrit “understood exactly what thoughts brought out” 
from the church-going men of Salem their “condemnation soiled 
by private speculation.” 

Nevertheless, America killed Taou Yuen. Her death was tragic 
if considered through Western eyes. But perhaps, from an East- 
ern point of view, it was merely inevitable because “she had 
failed in the preservation, the assertion, of her superiority, not as 
a Manchu, but in the deeper, the only true sense of the word—in 
submission.” This was “hatred requited by virtue”. But perhaps 
Taou Yuen may not ever be seen through any but Eastern eyes. 
She herself had told Roger Brevard (who so much resembled her 
first husband, Sié-Ngan-kwAn): “I hear nothing but talk of cargoes 
and sales and money!” Roger Brevard, himself from a family of 
admirable lineage, believed that America had overpowered the 
inexpressibly exquisite woman whose name meant Peach Garden. 
Considering the event, Brevard’s “mind grew more philosophical 
and a perception, yet without base in facts, convinced him that 
Taou Yuen had been killed by America.” He himself to all pur- 
poses was killed, or left to die, by that particular aspect of Ameri- 
ca which in old Salem was so completely summed up in the harsh, 
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determined judgment of William Ammidon, who, shocked, opposed 
the union of his daughter Sidsall with Brevard. William Ammi- 
don preferred that his daughter should “go to London like her 
mother, have her cotillions, before she settles into marriage”; and 
Brevard “knew that he would never, as he had hoped, leave Sa- 
lem. . . . He had never been a part of the corporate sweating hu- 
manity where, in the war of spirit and flesh, the vital rewards and 
accomplishments were found.” He could not escape so readily 
as the uncommercial sea captain Gerrit Ammidon. But Brevard 
observed that Gerrit—taking with him a second wife, an illegiti- 
mate and therefore unaccepted daughter of Salem town—put off 
on a new voyage in an attitude, on his own quarter-deck, which 
resembled the most obvious gesture of contempt for the town 
that any man could possibly make. 


V 


Mr. Hergesheimer’s most completely rendered portrait, in a 
long and thoughtful novel, was that of Richard Bale of Balisand, 
whom he later has called “a bitterly provincial man”. He oc- 
cupied himself with Bale from a point three years after the fall 
of Yorktown to the inauguration of Thomas Jefferson—a turbu- 
lent period of American history most desperate in its antagonisms. 
These centered around the Federalism led by Washington and, op- 
posed to that, the Rousseauistic idealism in which for five years at 
Paris Jefferson had drugged himself. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Perpetual Union had been signed, in 1771, leaving Con- 
gress able to declare but unable to act, a body without a head. 
Thirteen discordant repu'lics, having lost the common interest of 
war, were bound together by only the slenderest ties. Quarrels 
over foreign and domestic trade deepened the already bad feeling 
between States. Every new proposal in Congress calculated to 
remedy this confusion encountered new objection and obstruction; 
ironically, after a war waged for high ideals, each State selfishly 
considered its own interests first. To achieve order, the Consti- 
tutional Convention, in 1787, was convened at Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington presiding; but even the new Constitution, a thorough com- 
promise, was accepted under protest; it was supported by Wash- 
ington’s Federalists and opposed by Jefferson’s Anti-Federalists. 
Virginia, Richard Bale’s State, for example, accepted it with a re- 
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servation asserting the right of her people to resume the powers 
delegated to the general Government—a reservation with which 
Richard Bale, however, naturally disagreed. Washington’s inau- 
guration, thanks to Hamilton, produced more order, but not less 
conflict; winning the uninformed crowds with his echo of the 
Rousseauistic formula, “liberty, equality, fraternity”, Jefferson dis- 
covered the power of propaganda, and initiated the modern era 
of “government by newspaper”. Forced by the Anti-Federalists’ 
use of Freneau’s Gazetté, the Federalists employed Fenno’s Ga- 
zette; respectively the cheap terms “Mobocrats” and “Monocrats” 
flared in the streets. Hamilton, an aristocrat, clung to English 
principles (so admirably expressed by Pitt and Edmund Burke), 
while Jefferson exploited the French “natural rights of man”. This 
much fact from our history is necessary in the mind of anyone 
who would appreciate Mr. Hergesheimer’s treatment of the men 
of those times. Of course, eventually, Jefferson himself was out- 
moded, retiring as willingly as Washington before him; while some 
of the ideas advanced by these opponents were merged into the 
patchy fabric of our growing nation; but that was long after 
Richard Bale’s day. . 

Balisand, so named for the sandy shore of North River at the 
edge of its lawns, was one of the early plantations of Tidewater 
Virginia, founded by Richard Bale, Cavalier, in 1650. To its lone- - 
some peace this later Major Richard Bale had returned after his 
campaigns with Washington. There was a reason for Bale’s de- 
tachment: he was aware of “the accusation, made against him 
more than once, that war unfitted men for civil life and peaceful 
affairs. It left, certainly, its influence—war was no minuet—and 
that, more than bloodthirstiness, was a breaking of the attachment — 
to humanity.” There was also a reason for his bitter dissatisfac- 
tion with the new opponents of Washington: Bale had become a 
member of the Congress at Annapolis, “had gone back into a fight 
more hopeless, that promised to be more prolonged, than the war 
with England at its darkest”; but before-that he “had seen the 
Toryism of rich shippers, who wanted to keep their privileges and 
wealth at any cost of independence, . . . the ignorant apathy of 
a poor who asked nothing better than a wild without responsi- 
bility and the game of killing or being killed by Indians”. 

At a celebration in June, 1784, on the nearby plantation of 
Charles Todd, he therefore was easily impatient with Gawin Todd, 
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ambitious in politics as a protégé of Thomas Jefferson, when 
Gawin declared of Washington, “He wants a monarchy where he’s 
monarch”, and accused Bale’s admired General of desiring a mili- 
tary tyranny over his “subjects”. Since the celebration at Todd 
Hundred was honoring Gawin’s engagement with Lavinia Roder- 
ick, lovely daughter of an important family of Henrico County, 
Richard Bale in his brooding anger was not reluctant to find him- 
self and the girl suddenly in love, fully understanding a duel with 
Gawin in this event was unavoidable. Unlike political insult, it 
caused a situation from which Gawin couldn’t retire. But La- 
vinia’s death—a cruel accident at her own unhappy betrothal 
party—hushed the passion of these two antagonists. 

The experience crushed Bale so profoundly that, added to his 
war weariness, it snatched him entirely out of “the world of men 
and politics”; into which, however, he was plunged again, nine 
years later in 1793, through a public gambling encounter with a 
friend of Gawin Todd. He had withdrawn from Congress after 
the session at Trenton in 1784, had lived at Balisand practically 
alone but, with a memory of Lavinia, not lonely, his activity “no 
more than flares of anger, an occasional streak of lightning out of 
an indifferent sky”. As he calmly lost large stakes to Todd’s col- 
league at dice, Bale said: “There was a time, hardly longer ago 
than yesterday, when the United States had hope of a single, a 
united, mind and heart, but you have split it in two; you have 
called up factions in the President’s cabinet itself; God knows with 
what result. I am gambling with you, Mr. Newsome, but be sure 
we'll take no chances in higher affairs.” At the same time and 
place he bantered the tavern keeper, who chalked publicly on the 
wall Richard Bale’s earnest to pay one hundred dollars if Thomas 
Jefferson should ever be elected President. 

Gawin Todd was now interested in Lucia Mathews of Welfield, 
who had been a quiet child of ten with a passion for horses when 
Lavinia died. But Richard Bale, instead of trying to re-enter 
Congress and compete with the politically successful Gawin as 
just then he had planned, married Lucia. She was the finest woman 
he knew in Virginia, and for at least one reader the finest and 
most superbly-drawn of all Hergesheimer’s women. Bale had 
heard it straight from Jasper Robine, the only Jefferson supporter 
he could respect, that “new times and new methods” were upon 
them. “ ‘You should regard the attacks on the President in this 
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light,’ Robine insisted. ‘With all your coldness, politically you are 
sentimental, provincial. A chapter or two of Machiavelli would 
be useful.’” Robine explained to him that “the party, the public, 
has to be reached, instructed; or, if you’d rather, led; and it isn’t, 
as you've suspected, exclusively made of superior intellects.” This 
was why Freneau’s Gazette was useful and indeed necessary to the 
Jeffersonians. Richard Bale later observed that “the attacks bred 
an actual enmity for Washington among the ignorant, the envious 
and the venal. Robine had intimated more—that the power they 
had created, the people, might, in the end, corrupt and destroy” 
the Jeffersonians themselves. “It would, Richard never ques- 
tioned!” He nevertheless again turned away from political con- 
tention; by August, 1800, Lucia had three daughters and Balisand 
was for Richard a wholly satisfactory haven. However, with the 
election of Jefferson he went to pay off his promise to the tavern 
keeper, met Gawin Todd, and at last carried their long feud into 
the formality of a duel. 

Aside from its political aspect, this scene was without doubt the 
most impressive and dramatic ever described in an American 
novel. But the simultaneous death of both Richard Bale, Wash- 
ington Federalist, and Gawin Todd, Rousseauistic Jeffersonian, 
was impressive particularly for its significance in the light of sub- 
sequent events in this country down to and including the present. 
The mutual destruction of these antagonists has been repeating it- 
self ever since, the nation paying; whereas intelligent understand- 
ing between their political descendants might ere now have cleared 
America of her severest handicaps. But, each to his own con- 
viction, Todd was at least intellectually persistent and Bale in 
every fibre adamant. Bale had said, at a political meeting, “I am 
highly ignorant of all but a few things; and . . . when they pass 
away and are no longer valid, then I shall be no longer valid; there 
will be no Bales at Balisand.” Beverley Mathews, Lucia Bale’s 
father whom Richard revered, had told him up and down that the 
Tidewater was no longer important—that even Jefferson didn’t 
start the movement he was head of, and that Richard like the 
Colony had grown old. For that matter, Beverley might have 
been reminded, neither did Rousseau start the movement, but only 
gave it in France its first clear definitions, while Jefferson was 
many times removed from its origin. . However, facing his death, 
Richard Bale stubbornly faced his own view of the truth: “His 
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later service in the war, his allegiance to a beginning, a scarcely 
hoped for America, had had its being in his ground on the North 
River; his love for one had expanded by necessity into a love for 
the larger.” 


VII 


Perhaps The Limestone Tree is a novel which too few Ameri- 
cans have as yet understood. Perhaps it has not yet earned that 
familiarity which re-reading and long acquaintance engender. 
Certain expressions from the two pioneers, Gabriel Sash and James 
Abel, and from their descendants, regarding their Kentucky and 
the changes to which Kentucky was subjected between 1776 and 
1890 should serve to indicate the large, powerful sweep of the 
artist’s canvas and the peculiarly American point of view from 
which it was painted. Hergesheimer had already written from 
this point of view, of course, notably in Balisand; but in The 
Limestone Tree it was developed considerably further in his ex- 
amination of a far longer.and even more vital period of American 
history. The record of an original blood, traced from the early 
Kentucky of Revolution times, through the parturitions of the 
Great Rebellion of 1861, down to the so-called gay ‘nineties, was 
bound to produce in his hands a picture of national proportions 
and significance. 

Gabriel Sash, one of the Long Hunters of Colonel Knox, arriv- 
ing in the spring of 1776 at the new fort of Harrodstown, told 
James Abel’s daughter that with all of two hundred people inhabit- 
ing the place it was unbearable. “Two hundred!” he said. “You’d 
be runnin’ into first one then another. A day wouldn’t go by 
but you’d have your knife in somebody. It’s different in the 
woods.” When it became a neegssity to revert to his former way 
of life, leaving Nancy with their baby, Gabriel wretchedly said, 
“I’m nothing better than a Cherokee . . . the lowest white man 
in Kentucky. . . . I belong to the buffalo and the elk.” 

Later, at the age of fifty, James Abel was disturbed by “the 
foreign woman” whom his brother John, returning from New Or- 
leans, had brought to Harrodstown, where her silk stockings were 
a scandal. James’ own predilections were strictly Presbyterian. 
But other changes were equally disturbing. It was 1788, at a time 
when acute perplexities had risen because the Spanish of Louisi- 
ana were denying to American settlers in Kentucky the rights of 
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traffic down the Mississippi River. John Jay’s advice to Congress 
to relinquish navigation rights for twenty-five years had incensed 
the Kentuckians. A plain backwoodsman like James Abel readily 
perceived that “they didn’t have no right Government now, with 
the way the different parts of the land helt out agin all the rest.” 
John’s wife Laure, for instance, was like what the country was 
coming to—something foreign, and wicked. James’ daughter 
Nancy “was like Kentucky where the United States was con- 
cerned—she was ready to tear up things, take the war path, on her 
own account”. But Laure explained, “New Orleans is happy, and 
when I remember Louisiana, Kentucky seems so—so sad. The 
forest is sad and there are always the Indians.” Nancy knew 
that God above Kentucky was righteous—“His way is like a trace 
through the woods, narrow and weary to follow.” It developed 
that John Abel had returned to negotiate against the power of the 
Federal Congress in favor of a rich trade with Spanish Louisiana; 
but so far as his store in Harrodstown was concerned, James Abel 
replied: “When you talk about Kentucky jined to Spain. . . I 
could laugh in your face.” 

Nancy’s and Gabriel’s son, James Sash, returned in 1813 from 
_the second war with England, a Brevet-Colonel, to resume his legal 
practice in Frankfort. He fell in love with Sister Euphrasia, i.e., 
Liza Rozier, a Lorettine novice, but while their children were still 
small, Jarrot Bensalem in political rivalry murdered James, and 
Liza declared that “his death was the wages of her old sin. She 
had killed him, just as she had slain her own soul, when she fled 
with him from the Convent of Loretto.” ‘The trouble was, as a 
matter of fact, as Manoah Abel his nephew discerned, that James 
Sash was “a man of the mildest temper who, forgetful of every- 
thing but the necessity of the State, had gone to war again and 
again; an individual of the greatest imaginable humanity who yet 
as a lawyer was inflexible in the service of justice. Justice, Ma- 
noah added, and not politics or preferment. An incorruptibly pure 
and elevated spirit, he told himself. That, in a way, had brought 
about his death. James Sash, at a time when principles were both 
rare and dangerous in Kentucky, remained a Federalist. He had 
been an enemy to Jefferson and supported Henry Clay. More 
than that, and leading directly to his assassination, he had be- 
longed to the anti-Relief party.” 

It wasn’t easy for Manoah Abel, on behalf of his family, to take 
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Bensalem’s life in revenge. He hesitated, but an early settler, old 
Colonel Anthony Crockett, advising Manoah, said: “Battles and 
death and women and power and gold. I’ve seen all that but only 
one thing could you depend on. Order. That is the same thing, 
to my mind, as decency. It takes some effort. You can’t always 
be comfortable. You can’t hardly ever be safe and happy at the 
same time. You can’t never be safe. Yet, Manoah, it’s the only 
way you are safe. I mean then you can’t disgrace yourself.” 

Another Gabriel Sash, James’s son, when Clay’s Fugitive Slave 
Act was embittering a Kentucky of affluent, landed families, saw 
Thomas Hazei’s fast trotter Hymettus lose a race through the mis- 
conduct of Fauche Brimmage, whose great-grandmother had been 
Laure, “the foreign woman” from New Orleans. In the resulting 
friction at Calydon, Gabriel was set against his own wife Liddy, 
Thomas Hazel’s daughter, and it emerged that Liddy would have 
preferred a Kentucky separated from the North. “I hope we will 
leave them out in the cold,” she said, “and have a country of our 
own. If we do I could never live with a man who didn’t support 
us.” But young Gabriel, making good the losses occasioned by 
his distant relation Brimmage, bound himself to the awkwardness 
of staying indefinitely longer at Calydon, his wife’s homestead, 
and his mind roved irresistibly to the forest: “the past, in thought, 
moved about him on silent and adroit mocassins, Cutawba In- 
dians . . . solitary pioneers . . . the Long Hunters.” 

This same unusual Gabriel, in July, 1861, witnessed the boys 
agitate themselves and take sides after the first Battle of Manas- 
sas—his own sons, and Susan Cutts Abel’s son Elisha. Mr. 
Hergesheimer must have been aware, in selecting Kentucky as the 
ground of a family through which to contemplate the Civil War, 
that no other of the States saw a more vivid and poignantly inti- 
mate division of its people between the romantic speli of the South 
and the plea of Union politically advanced by the hard-headed 
North. Susan was Manoah Abel’s widow, and at a large family 
gathering before her house Gabriel Sash dryly, prophetically said: 
“There you see, in almost every detail, the battle between the 
States. Susan, it is raging under your very eyes. Someone, I ex- 
pect, will shoot his grandmother or son at any minute!” 

Gabriel wasn’t aware of it but, in June, 1864, the third of his 
sons to die in the war, Wickliffe, died in the service of the South 
with a memory of Calydon sweet in his mind. Nor was Gabriel 
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aware.of young Elisha Abel’s conquest, as a Northern soldier, of 
Ava Gallatin—his loud declaration, drunken but lucid, before her 
pained Confederate father: “I fought for the Union, and not for 
the niggers. We don’t know anything about niggers in Kentucky. 
We don’t make cotton. But we are hell when it comes to the Con- 
stitution. We have a hundred men in Kentucky right now who 
know more about the Constitution of the United States than 
Thomas Jefferson ever did. My father, Manoah Abel, was a Whig, 


-and Bruton Abel, my grandfather was a Whig. All the Sashes 


were Whigs. It’s tradition in our family. Thomas Jefferson never 
was a damn thing with us. We belong, gun and document, to 


_Henry Clay. Henry Clay was the greatest American who ever 


lived. Anybody who thinks to the contrary doesn’t knaw the his- 
tory of this country.” 

No,—Gabriel, through all that, was far away, with an incurable 
sabre wound acquired as, himself, a Union soldier at bloody Mis- 
sionary Ridge. But with peace he returned to Calydon to live 
with his memories and his daughter Camilla. Her war-weary in- 
difference provoked him into saying: “The trouble with people, 
Camilla, is that they expect too much. . . . Almost everyone, I 
can’t imagine why, thinks it is his or her right to be happy. They 
think happiness ought to come up and kiss them on both cheeks. 
If you are occupied, if you forget that you are alive, then you are 
happy. I want you to be occupied, Camilla. . . . You are, I will 
repeat it, a Sash. A violent and passionate and faithful family.” 

Even as late as 1890, this same Gabriel, “an old man with an 
arm hanging useless at his side”, was still clear sighted enough to 
peer into the hearts of men, to envisage the breadth of his country, 
and to gaze far-back beyond the Great Rebellion. He saw right 
through the part of John Dixon Folkes, for instance, which came 
from a French actress mother; and saw deeply into the part of this 
very young man which was of Sash-Abel blood. John Dixon 
Folkes, delicate-minded Parisian, in April, 1890, at Calydon, se- 
duced Susan, the peachlike daughter of Elisha Abel; and as a re- 
ward John was permitted to discover within himself an integrity 
newly born of Susan’s native integrity; but this he did not find 
until, lingering in a patch of what was left from the great Ken- 


’ tucky forests, he had heard the venerable and sharp-seeing Gabriel 


Sash tell him why the Sashes and the Abels were what they were. 
“They had set their feet without hesitation on the way to death. 
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. They owed their hopeless sally to inner necessities which 
made their living decent. . . . Because of such necessities and 
men, Kentucky assumed a solid value; it was a land, a State, 
built out of certain durable and reassuring qualities—unassailable 
courage and an utter simplicity of mind.” In this family, at any 
rate, it all went back to Gabriel Sash the Long Hunter. “His exist- 
ence was a ceaseless warfare. He understood nothing else. At 
the same time he was consumed by a tyrannical restlessness. The 
perpetual need to find a land beyond any he knew, a land so far 
away that it held no qualities of the past.” The Gabriel Sash of 
the ages had survived quite long enough to make that clear. . 

In the final section of The Limestone Tree, wherein the Civil 
War veteran awakened the French-born American youth to a new 


consciousness of his own blood and its affiliations, Mr. Herges- 


heimer rendered one of the most masterly strokes of his career. 
Here a brief parade in review of the Sash succession was managed, 
first, through the loyal memories of old Gabriel; again, through 
the vivid suggestiveness of earlier scenes picked up and, in this 
last chapter, completed as component parts of the novel’s ulti- 
mate effect; and, finally, through bringing the dead past 
to life in the living present, in this conversation between the 
youth and the old man, by actually repeating entire earlier pas- 
sages of the novel verbatim. Reading this final chapter, one is 
subjected to a strange species of illusion, as if one had travelled 
a long time inside a vast telescope tube to its mouth, where, 
pausing to look back toward the eyepiece, one is hurtled down, 
down, in a reversal of time, through revolving cycles of events un- 
folding from within one another as if the telescope had been sud- 
denly collapsed upon one. As a literary device, this is more mo- 
dern than the moderns! Yet Hergesheimer has brought it off 
with a supreme sense of form and fine values, with a sustained 
range of superb writing. 

Old Gabriel had completely invaded the younger man, the boy 
—had caused him to view “the slow painful accumulation of a tra- 
dition; he had looked back into the past, at the bare lives of his an- 
cestors, and seen them change with the changing State; he had 
watched them change Kentucky. The lives of his ancestors, one 
following the other, passionate and courageous men, generations 
of women with pure hearts, had created at least a substitute for a 
missing safety: they had learned how to meet disaster. They 
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were calm, established in their arbitrary conceptions of right and 
wrong, in the face of death. The men and women whose beings 
had gone into his being had left a tangible stronghold—like the 
stockade at Harrodstown—ready for him to occupy; he could not, 
there, be readily destroyed.” 

The present account of the novel is hopelessly inadequate; many 
times as much could excusably be written about it. Considering 
the broad scope of his work and the full clarity with which Herges- 
heimer has expressed the inseparability of an original blood, one 
can easily appreciate why he, in private correspondence, has writ- 
ten: “I like The Limestone Tree better than anything else I have 
ever done. It comes nearer to being what I wanted it to be than 
any other book I have tried ‘to write.” 


VII 


Perhaps the most common error of literary criticism concerning 


‘Mr. Hergesheimer and his work is to call him, and it, romantic. 


One day Mr. Hergesheimer plainly said, “They speak of me as 
a romantic. I am not, I believe, a romantic. The oti ro- 
mantic of to-day writes with the purpose of embroidering and 


- glorifying some one character, the central figure of his book. I 


have not done that. What particularly engages me is the full 
scope of the picture before me. I do not glorify one, but attempt 
to develop all, of the persons on the stage. I speak of and for the 
individual only as expressing something far greater than mere 
personality—something which transcends the individual—the in- 
escapable necessities or duties which make him what he is. Above 
all, I am interested in the mind, the convictions of each and every 
one who deserves to be called an individual. Beyond that, each 
must taxe his place in the scene—in life.” 

There is still another way of getting at this matter. The fact is, 
what one calls “modern romanticism” came out of an intellectual 
uprising toward the end of the eighteenth century. It was a 
reaction from pseudo-classic formality, in Germany, in England, 
more particularly in France. Jean Jacques Rousseau was its 
loudest herald; though a person of political predilections, a phil- 
osopher, he ignited the more combustible literary minds of his 
time. He was born in 1712—curiously enough, the year the Dower 
House was erected—and reached his strongest influence at the age 
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of sixty or thereabout. For him revolution was necessary, rebel- 
lion not enough; for Lessing, the German forerunner, dissatisfac- 
tion with the earlier insincerities and affectations of a pseudo- 
classicism had been an adequate objective. Rousseau and his 
followers recognized |ittle or no restraint. Let your nature be 
your guide! Heave the past overboard! Freedom without limit! 
Chateaubriand! It was the swing of the pendulum after breaking 
away from the opposite extreme of mincing formality. It led to 
naturalism, and eventually to that monstrosity, the humanitarian 
of both the sentimental and the scientific varieties. a 
In the nineteenth century of Flaubert and Zola the unleashed 
forces of romanticism began to be re-formed into a method called 
realism. To the new freedom, unrestraint, and nature-worship, 
this method added a merely technical and unselective kind of cata- 
loguing of detail. Those who followed this school affected to call 
themselves scientific, yet they hung on to Rousseau’s “freedom” 
-—restraint was not for them—and ever since, the term “realism” 
has been associated with a stark, photographic technique applied 
indiscriminately. Method remains method, even to-day, and as 
such modern realism can fail just as completely as modern ro- 
manticism to arrest or express reality. By “reality” one means 
the clear illusion of verisirtilitude. And it is generally conceded 
that lacking reality a work of any school is of no consequence. 
No greater expressions of reality, in literature, have ever been 
recorded than those which have recognized the principles of re- 
straint and form, a denial of the expansive impulses of mankind 
to which Rousseau would have given free rein. Greece, the anti- 
thesis of Rousseau, was the mother of artistic form but not of 
formality, which was a medieval offspring. The distinction between 
these two is the distinction between classicism and pseudo-clas- 
sicism. Of course, to be classic doesn’t mean to be a slave to the 
forms of the past; on the contrary it permits one to be as original 
as one may please, but necessarily with a due measure of restraint 
and repose. Joseph Hergesheimer, it appears, is as much a classi* 
cist as he is anything else, more so than all but a few other con- 
temporary novelists of importance. An admirable restraint and 
repose, a large flexible use of form, is inherent in practically all 
of his work. It may some day be more elaborately shown that he 
is a poet writing in prose. There is in both the man and his work 
an affection and a reverence for the best worth preserving out of 
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the past, not only as regards content but also treatment. No surer 
sign of the classic spirit can be found than an artist’s knowledge 
and use of a style, and Hergesheimer is above all things a master 


Ay stylist} It would be interesting, though too great a digression, to 
trace this fact down in the myriad bits of evidence which, in his 


work, reveal him as an artist of the most exquisite taste, a judge 
of the finest values, seeking always the higher standard, ever re- 
jecting and turning aside from the merely ordinary. If he “could 
put on paper an apple tree rosy with blossom, someone else might 
discuss the economy of the apples.” The novels he “wanted to 
write were composed not so much from among the brasses, the 
tympani, as from the violins.” It wasn’t necessary that he should 
sustain anyone, but only that he should “spread the illusion of 
the buried associations and image of a brain. That, if it were 
true, . . . would be beauty.” 

Another characteristic of Joseph Hergesheimer, however, which 
is not to be passed over, is his undeviating honesty. This honesty 
functions with an almost disconcerting persistence, nowhere else 
more evident than when examining, autobiographically, himself. 
To the preface of that superb work, Quiet Cities; to the San Cris- 
tobal de la Habafia which Zona Gale so deeply praised; to The 
Presbyterian Child, the rare slim volume which was a tender bou- 
quet to a vanished boyhood; to the history and humors of his 
personal record, From an Old House; to these books in particular 
one may go for the robust honesty with which a man of our times 


can look at himself in relation to the life.about him. Then, reading 


the novels, the short stories, it is clear that the distinctly American 
life represented therein, particularly the'life of yesterday, has been 
contemplated with a searching gaze and without compromise. 
Then, too, it is clear that the unflinching regard of Mr. Herges- 
heimer’s attention has imbued his work with a quick sympathy 
for the persons, the deeds, the scenes recorded. And perhaps it 
is this search fer truth and this quickness of understanding which 
have, almost beyond the novelist’s intention, resulted in his grasp 
of what has been called the American quality. 

For Joseph Hergesheimer, as the novels here summarized can 
testify in years to come, is first of all an artist of America. As 
said, he has gone far below the shallow crust of fashionable trends. 
He has fulfilled Sainte-Beuve’s measure of the writer of genius: 

Ordinary talents, said: Sainte-Beuve, echoing Goethe, are im- 
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prisoned in their time and having given back to their time what 
they received from it, are poor, while the true genius is an ever- 
flowing fountain. To be so, of course, one can be only an indi- 
vidualist; “les tres grands individus se passent de groupe,” said 
Sainte-Beuve. And his forerunner, Joubert, said of such works as 
those which Hergesheimer has produced: “There is something un- 
changing in man; and that is why there are unchanging rules in 
the arts and in works of art, beauties which will always please or 
modes of expression that will give pleasure only for a short time.” 

Of course, one may well believe with Emerson and his tutors 
that the permanence of books is fixed by “the intrinsic importance 
of their contents to the constant mind of man.” It may be that\ 
America, as the subject of Mr. Hergesheimer’s more significant 
books, will prove to be eventually inconstant; but it is to be hoped, 
despite the changing of our interests, that the important traditions 
of our earliest days and struggles will perpetuate themselves down 
through a remote future. If so, then it will inevitably follow that 
no less than four of Mr. Hergesheimer’s novels—his major ex- 
pressions of the richness, beauty, and spirit of those traditions— , 
will indefinitely live: The Three Black Pennys because it speaks ,¥ 
the truth of the pioneer’s heritage; Java Head because it notices 4 
the transition from a sectional puritanism to a national commer- 
cialism; Balisand because it states the fact of our Federal stan- 
dard and its pregnabilities; The Limestone Tree because it ad- 
vances the same theme to a searching encounter with the truth 
about the Great Rebellion. Here, in each instance, were men 
planted in the America of yesterday. It is something different 
which Mr. Hergesheimer, writing in an old house, has seen in the 
America of to-day: “against that,” he has said, “the Dower House 
still maintained inviolate its memories; and, with my feet on its 
soil, I felt that strength of continuity, of attachment to something 
beautifully tangible, tangibly beautiful.” Further than that,—“It 
was exactly as though, like the maples but of another fibre, I had 
roots in the ground.” = 

Joseph Hergesheimer, in fine, has come to grips with the Ameri- 
can quality and has put it into memorable words. No one else has 
done this to the same degree, with the same consistency, to the 
same altitudes of imagination and reality. No one else could have 
written The Limestone Tree. 
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by Benjamin W. Bacon 
INSPIRATION 


HE chief bulwark of the Reformers in their struggle against 
Rome over the right of private judgment was their Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture. In the age of post-reformation polemic the 
doctrine unfortunately hardened into a dogma of infallibility in- 
tended to offset that claimed by Rome; but to Luther and Calvin 
infallibility applied not to Scripture itself but to the divine teach- 
ing, ascertainable from Scripture by minds unreservedly submitted 
to the guidance of the Spirit of God which had “spoken by the 
prophets”. 

This is the ground of Auguste Sabatier’s contention for Protest- 
antism as “the Religion of the Spirit” against Roman claims of 
“Authority”. Our fellow-countryman Josiah Royce goes deeper 
still when he defines Christianity itself as “the religion of the 


Spirit”. For certain it is that if the Voice of the great Fore- 


runner, crying in the wilderness “Prepare ye the way of Jehovah” 
had not been received by Jesus as “from heaven and not of 
men”—if he himself had not been moved to answer the chal- 
lenge “By what authority doest thou these things?” with a refer- 
ence to “the Spirit of God” as the source of his own authority, 
whether to heal or to teach, there never would have been a 
Christian religion; for Christianity begins with the Pentecostal 
“baptism of the Spirit”, a legacy from Jesus and John. 

It is a pity that post-reformation dogma, before choosing “in- 
spiration” as its war-cry, had not first sought to understand what 
the term meant to the Biblical writers on whose behalf it was 
claimed. It is quite true that the authors whose works, after 
demonstration of their power for religious edification, were col- 
lected into the two authoritative canons of Old and New Testa- 
ments respectively, claim “inspiration” for the messages they re- 
cord, whether their own, or uttered by their predecessors. Had 
this not been the case neither Old Testament nor New Testament 
canon would have been formed, nor surrounded with their halo of 
sanctity. True it is that all religions of civilized peoples possessed 
of a literature tend thus to “canonize” that portion of it which em- 
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bodies their “law” and their religion. The codes of Hammurabi,’ 
Draco, Lycurgus, Solon, and those of the Twelve Tables, were 
thus enshrined as embodying not the arbitrary enactments of any 
individual or individuals, but the body of tribal case-law handed 
down by tradition from time immemorial. What was true of law 
was true also of “prophecy”, which in the poetry of the Vedas, the 
Norse Edda, Homer, the Sibyl, and Vergil, yes, as late as Dante, 
were considered to embody ideals divinely inspired, and thus to 
be worthy of canonization. The Canons of the New Testament 
and the Koran represent of course the idea of the older time re- 
flected from Judaism, where it took strongest root. Even today, 
in a region where the Jewish idea was most effectively absorbed, 
it was not impossible for a biblicistic brotherhood such as the 
“Church of Latter-Day Saints” to compose and canonize a “di- 
vine” revelation given to Joseph Smith. We owe it to the wisdom 
of men who had actual contact with Jesus of Nazareth, or at least 
knew intimately those who had drunk his inmost thoughts, more 
especially to the wisdom of Paul, that in apostolic times “inspira- 
tion” was carefully limited and defined, so as to distinguish it from 
mere magic and manticism. As I have said, it is a great pity that 
the post-reformation dogmatists before taking up as their war- 
cry a dogma of “revelation” and “inspiration” had not first en- 
quired what the words meant to those who professed to write in 
accordance with them. 

Fortunately apostolic witness of unassailable authenticity re- 
garding this matter lies on the very surface of the New Testament. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians is probably its earliest writ- 
ing to be published as an authoritative document, it is explicitly 
quoted as Paul’s in the long letter written by Clement of Rome 
to the Corinthian church in 93-95 A.D. The words “with all that 
call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every place, their 
Lord and ours”, unsuitably appended to the original superscription 
in I Cor. 1:2 probably come from the editor, thus marking its 
publication. At all events the Epistle is certainly authentic, written 
by the Apostle Paul about 54 A.D. from Ephesus, in reply to en- 
quiries put by his converts at Corinth about the conduct of church 
affairs. It has a section three chapters long devoted specifically to 
“spiritual gifts”, in other words the manifestations of ecstatic en- 
thusiasm characteristic of primitive Christianity and always re- 
garded as “inspired”. In I Cor. 12-14 we have the classical 
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apostolic treatment of the whole subject, giving the central prin- 
ciple of control, whereby really helpful and divine “inspiration” is 
to be distinguished from counterfeits. Whatever is not rooted and 
grounded in a Christlike spirit of self-devoting love is valueless. 
Such is the touchstone applied by the Apostle in the immortal 
chapter called the Lyric of Love. It is a reasonable conjecture 
that First Corinthians led the way in the formation of a canon of 
“inspired” Christian Scripture over against the Jewish for the 
very reason that in I Cor. 7:40 the claim always made by Paul 
to apostolic authority is explicitly referred to “the Spirit of God”. 

Alongside of these three chapters of First Corinthians, which 
deal with the subject of supreme import to the apostolic churches 
without a trace of other interest than the practical question of how 
to deal with them, stands a late narrative, traditionally ascribed to 
Luke, a Gentile fellow-worker of Paul. Acts 1-5 relates the origin 
of these “spiritual gifts”, treating them as divinely imparted en- 
dowments of the Church, whereby its claim to be the real “Israel 
of God” predicted in messianic prophecy is vindicated. This claim 
is, of course, the foundation stone of primitive apologetic, which 
rests upon the divine “out pouring” of “tongues” and “prophecy” 
(Acts 2:14-21), “miracles, helps and healings” (Acts 3:1-16), 
“governments” (Acts 4:32-5:11), and the other “gifts”. All were 
rooted in brotherly love, says Luke (Acts 2:43-47; 4:32-35), citing 
them as proofs of divine “adoption” just as Paul also habitually 
does (Gal. 3:2-5; II Cor. 12:12; Eph. 1:13f). Some conflict natur- 
ally exists between this later narrative, made for the purposes of 
the church apologist, and the contemporary, objective and first- 
hand representations of Paul, as for example in the Lukan theory 
of “tongues” as divinely imparted universal language overcoming 
the “confusion” of Babel. In cases of discrepancy we must, of 
course, prefer the Apostle’s own account. But it is remarkable 
how relatively large is the factor of fundamental agreement. We 
need hardly to go beyond it in our attempt to show what the apos- 
tolic church meant by “inspiration”. ‘ 

1. The first broad difference which strikes us between the apos- 
tolic view and the modern is that in the former inspiration is an 
endowment of every individual in the brotherhood, though there 
are various forms and degrees of the endowment, depending on 
individual capacity and experience. The reason for this is simple. 
The “gifts” came, as a rule, at the time of confession of Jesus as 
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“Lord”, the confession being “sealed” by the rite of baptism. If. 
no evidences appeared of these divine “graces”, the baptism was 
regarded as invalid. “Disciples of John” at whose baptism the 
manifestations had not occurred were rebaptized. Hereupon (after 
laying on of hands by apostles) “they spake with tongues and 
prophesied”. Paul acknowledges freely that he was not sent by 
Christ to baptize but only to preach the glad tidings. Neverthe- 
less he is as insistent on baptism as any of the rest. As regards 
the “seal” he declares that “if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ he is none of his”. The “gifts” therefore mean the same 
divine “adoption” to Paul as to the rest; only Paul is more careful 
than apologists such as Luke to lay emphasis on the inward and 
moral significance of the “new-born” life “in Christ”, rather than 
on the external phenomena which astonished outsiders (I Cor. 
14:22-25). The reason why baptism became the occasion for the 
endowment is apparent from Rom. 6:1-23, where Paul lays utmost 
stress upon its intrinsic value as a “presenting your members to 
God as (dedicated) slaves to righteousness”. So in the “mys- 
teries” men dedicated themselves to the service of the particular 
“lord”, Serapis, Asclepius, or what not, as belonging to the divinity, 
a self-dedication which was called “new birth”. The Christian 
rite was conceived (by Paul at least) as a parallel to the self-dedi- 
cation of Jesus to redemptive death, which in his case had led to 
a divinely imparted “life in the Spirit”. Hence those who in 
Christ’s name were “buried with him in baptism” were also “raised 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, that [they] also 
might walk in newness of life”. For them this new life was “in 
Christ”. Paul says of his own experience in this baptismal self- 
dedication: “I have been crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now 
live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself up for me” (Gal. 2:20). Every 
man who took upon him in baptism the name of Jesus as “Lord” 
was assumed to make this same self-dedication of his “members” 
(all his powers of mind and body) to the cause of God’s kingdom. 
God’s “seal” by which he became an adopted “son” was “the Spir- 
it” of Jesus, which was most commonly manifested in half-articu- 
late sounds resembling the cries of infants and frequently inter- 
‘preted (if they did not actually asume this form) as babblings of 
the name “Father” (given in the Aramaic tongue of Jesus “Abba, 
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Abba”). Paul’s reference to baptism in Rom. 7:6 is followed in 
Rom. 8 by a description of this life of “sonship” in the Spirit lead- 
ing to-immortality, not without clear reference to these “inarticu- 
late groanings” of the “Spirit” whose utterances are intelligible to 
God and accepted by Him (8:15, 26f). . Every Christian had at 
least this “gift of tongues”, whether other gifts were added or not. 
The “tongues” were a marvel to all beholders. If properly con- 


: trolled they served as “a sign to the unbelieving” (I Cor. 14:22-25; 


cf. Jn. 16:8-11). Uncontrolled they suggested bedlam. Baptism 
was also “enlightenment” (q@wttouds) because of the illumination 
of the perceptive faculties experienced by others. 

Paul’s regulation of the entire matter of “spiritual gifts” is high- 
ly informing as respects the nature of each, but in nothing more 
illuminating than in its proof that the “inspiration” in question 
was far from being the exceptional endowment which moderns con- 
ceive. On the contrary it was an endowment of “the whole church”. 
Every member had something to contribute to the life of the ani- 
mate organism. Few, comparatively speaking, had gifts of “pro- 
phecy”, fewer still understood “all mysteries and all knowledge”, 
exorcism of evil spirits was probably much more common than we 
should infer from. Paul and “John”, who make no reference to it; 
but in the nature of the case the “gifts” which lifted individuals 
to positions of leadership were not those of the inarticulate rank 
and file. The “enthusiasm” which mystically exalted the entire 
body stimulated in each man his highest and best capacities. 
“Apostles” spoke from “visions and revelations of the Lord” (I 
Cor. 15:1-11; II Cor. 12:1-13). They “came behind in no gift”. 
“Prophets” could exhort the church after the type of apocalyptic 
vision which had usurped the name of “prophecy” since the time 
of “Daniel” (165 B.C.). Silvanus, joint-author with Paul of the 
two “apocalyptic” Epistles to the Thessalonians, was a “prophet” 
(Acts 15:32), and shows even before the time of the Ephesian 
apocalypse which bears the name of “John”, the crude type of 
prediction of “the End” which lent the fire of judgment to apos- 
tolic preaching. Nevertheless, saturated as they are with this 
apocalyptic eschatology, the two Epistles are not without their 
suggestion of Paul’s restraining touch. “The Spirit” is not to be 
questioned, prophesyings are not to be despised (as Greek thought 
tended to do), but every utterance in the church assembly is to 
be put to the test (I Thess. 5:19-21). 
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No man can intelligently read I Cor. 12:4-11, especially if he 
compare with it the classic parallel Eph. 4:4-16, and not realize 
that in apostolic times “inspiration” was an endowment of “the 
whole church”, and that the “governments” of the “apostles”, the 
exhortations of the “prophets”, the “interpretations” of the 
tongues”’, even the “psalms and hymns and spiritual odes” contri- 
buted by individual members (Eph. 5:18-20; I Cor. 14:26), were 
ali “inspired”. Every man brought to the common edification the 
capacities and accomplishments of his previous training, and each 
found them “quickened’ by dedication to the cause for which Jesus 
had died. The Spirit of Jesus gave their latent powers ecstatic 
efflorescence at heights hitherto undreamed-of. The same Spirit 
speaking with apostolic authority in the person of the few who had 
direct knowledge of Jesus himself, also afforded the control without 
which the ecstatic assembly might indeed appear to be “mad”. 

2. The second most important difference between the apostolic 
conception of inspiration and that inaugurated by the canon- 
makers of the second century is the emphatic requirement of Paul 
that every ostensibly “inspired” utterance shall be subjected to 
drastic criticism. The Roman Church, which demands submission 
to conciliar authority, naturally insists that the verdict of second- 
century councils de recipiendis libris shall be forever exempt from 
criticism. Contrariwise, it belongs to the very nature of Reforma- 
tion theology to claim the right of revision of such judgments. 
This right was exercised by the Reformers in the revision of the 
Old Testament canon, from which they excluded the apocrypha 
retained in the Douay version; but revision of the New Testament 
canon was only suggested by Luther in his proposal to reject | 
Revelation and the Epistle of James, a proposal which ultimately 
fell to the ground. Only within the last century has the so-called 
higher criticism revived this demand for revision of the judgment 
of the second-century ecclesiastics who registered the selection 
made for purposes of edification by the churches, assigning their 
own theoretical reasons (apostolic authorship, divine inspiration, 
etc.) for decreeing which writing might, and which might not, be 
publicly read in the churches. The higher criticism has been de- 
fined as “criticism of the canon”, not in the sense of an imperti- 
nent and futile attempt to reverse the decision of the apostolic 
churches as to which wriings were adapted to their purposes of 
edification, but as a revision of the reasons given out by the canon- 
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makers as the ground of their authoritative decrees, statements 
often in conflict with the writings themselves. Modern Biblical 
science has at last come, after a prolonged struggle, to admit among 
all Protestant scholars the right of the higher criticism. Rome still 
denies it. 

In defending the right of the Scripture writers to speak in their 
own name, for what they really are, against “the tradition of the 
scribes” as regards Old Testament literature, and the parallel tra- 
dition of the prelates as regards New Testament literature, the 
higher critics are obviously following out the true principles of the 
Reformation, just as the Reformers were obviously following those 
of the apostolic church. But very much remains to be done. We 
have not merely to set aside the self-interested tradition of the 
ecclesiastics where demonstrably unhistorical, but to frame a dis- 
interested account on purely historico-critical principles of the 
actual origin of the “inspired” writings. For this the history of 
the post-apostolic Church in its conflict against the reconstructed 
Synagogue on the one side, against Gnostic heresy on the other, 
will afford much light. But naturally the greater light will come 
from internal indications of the writings themselves. Such light 
on the origin of the writings is indispensable to a true interpreta- 
tion of their meaning. We should also determine what the “in- 
spired” writers themselves meant by “revelation” and “inspira- 
tion” as against the meaning which (for obvious reasons) was put 
upon these terms by the canon-makers. 

It would extend the present article beyond reasonable limits 
were I to attempt to show how the term “revelation” in I Cor. 
14:26-33; II Cor. 12:1, and similar pasages, applies to the “pro- 
phecies” of I Thess. 4:15-17 (called “a word of the Lord” as given 
from heaven), II Thess. 1:7-2:12, and to the Book of Revelation 
(called “this book of prophecy” in Rev. 21:7) throughout. Since 
Luther’s time we have learned a higher value for Revelation than 
Luther would have given it, by recognizing the true nature of its 
outer envelope (chapters 1-3 and 21:8-21). This editorial envelope 
is no more than the bid for admission to authoritative standing 
common to all the multitudinous “apocalypses”, Jewish and Christ- 
ian, usually composite, like Revelation. This permits us to get at 
the actual nucleus, an invaluable and unique record of the “revela- 
tions” of early Christian “prophecy” of the kind referred to by 
Paul. When “judged”, as Paul insists they must be “judged”, 
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by conformity or the lack of conformity to the spirit of “love” 
characteristic of Jesus, these “prophecies” fall below the moral 
level of some other writings, but they are of inestimable value 
for the light they throw upon the Christianity of apostolic times. 

Neither may I delay to point out the immense gain to historical 
interpretation of the Synoptic literature, when discard is made 
of demonstrable fabrications such as the tradition of the canon- 
makers that our first Gospel was written by the Apostle Matthew 
before leaving Palestine at the Apostolic Dispersion of 42 A.D. 
Thus Mark is restored to the primacy it long held at Rome as a 
collection of “Reminiscences” of the preaching of Peter. Thus also 
Luke-Acts is recognized as the first Christian apologetic. All four 
Gospels are of course anonymous, because they represent com- 
mon archives of the Church rather than individual compositions. 
This “new light from the Scriptures” is already rapidly making 
its way in Puritan America. 

But I have in mind rather, as the special purpose of the present 
article, to call attention to that particular “gift of the Spirit” which 
Paul felt to be central to some of the chief difficulties at Corinth, 
I mean the gift of spiritual insight, or gnosis, concerning which he 
makes the epigrammatic comment on the Corinthians’ letter of in- 
quiry in I Cor. 8:1, “Gnosis puffs up, love builds up”. The same 
criterion is applied in 13:2, where understanding of “all mysteries 
and all knowledge (gnosis)” if not founded on love is declared 
to be “nothing”. It is exactly this criterion which Paul’s great but 
nameless follower at Ephesus applies in his battle for the Church 
against the “knowledge (gnosis) that is falsely so called”. In I 
Jno. 2:26f the “Elder” writes to this church (most hardly bested 
of any in the beginnings of the great struggle), acknowledging 
that the true “spiritual gift” is “an anointing from the Holy One, 
so that ye need not that anyone teach you; but His anointing 
teacheth you concerning all things”. The Elder insists, however, 
that this “witness of the Spirit” shall be discriminated from the 
false teaching which is being promulgated everywhere, by applica- 
. tion of the fundamental ethical requirement, the “new command- 
ment” of Jesus that we “love one another”. 

At Ephesus Paul built on foundations laid by Apollos, just as at 
Corinth conversely Apollos built on foundations laid by Paul. 
The history of the two churches in post-apostolic times reflects 
this. Unfortunately we know little about Apollos save that he was 
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“a Jew from Alexandria, a learned man, mighty in the Scriptures”. 
What we leara from I Cor. 1-4, where Paul! applies the figure of 
building to himself and Apollos “for your sakes; that in us ye 
might learn not to go beyond the things which are written; that 
no one of you be puffed up for the one against the other”, is main- 
ly that Apollos excelled in the gift of gnosis, which was (as we shall 
see) largely a matter of “interpretation of the Scriptures”, especial- 
ly after the manner brought into vogue by Philo of Alexandria, 
and that a faction at Corinth had begun to say “We are (disciples) 
of Apollos”, to the fomenting of schism in the church. Paul de- 
votes the opening chapters of his Epistle to a demonstration that 
the simplicity of his preaching of the mere “word of the cross” at 
Corinth had not been through any deficiency of gnosis on his part, 
but to a pedagogic reserve now proved judicious by the schismatic 
tendencies already prevailing. Paul’s own spiritual insight into 
“God’s wisdom in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath been 
hidden, which God foreordained before the worlds unto the glory 
of us (Christians)” he now sets forth as the interpretation of a 
“scripture” of unknown origin in I Cor. 2:6-16. In the group of 
Epistles addressed later to the churches of Asia (Ephesians, Co- 
lossians, Philemon) it is clear that Paul feels that the occasion for 
reserve has passed, for in Eph. 1:3-14; 3:2-7 he explicitly appeals 
in proof of his apostleship to his “understanding in the mystery 
of Christ, which in other generations was not made known unto 
the sons of men, as it hath now been revealed unto [God’s] holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit.” Colossae had indeed become 
the seat of an incipient Gnosticism, a “philosophy and vain de- 
ceit, after the tradition of men, after the ‘elements of the world’ 
and not after Christ”. Whether the Alexandrianism of Apollos at 
Ephesus had anything to do with these tendencies in the adjoin- 
ing churches where Paul had never gone we can only surmise. 
At all events Paul now speaks out; for this region was the cradle 
of Gnostic heresy, combatted, as we have seen, from the same 
ethical standpoint by Paul, and by his unknown successor at 
Ephesus. 

It is really impossible to understand or appreciate the fourth, 
or Ephesian Gospel without some knowledge of the Alexandrian 
theosophy of the Logos. Indeed it has been well said that Paul’s 
Epistles written after his association with Apollos display the com- 
plete Logos christology with the sole exception of the term itself, 
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introduced for the first time in its technical sense in the Prologue 
to the fourth Gospel. But without betaking ourselves to Philo’s 
allegorizing interpretation of Scripture (designed to show that 
the entire philosophy of Plato and the theistic Stoics had been 
anticipated by Moses), and without appealing to the Alexandrian- 
izing christology of Hebrews (an Epistle connected with Ephesus 
by 13:23, and conjecturally ascribed by Luther to Apollos), we 
may simply point to I Jno. 5:18-21 with its definition of the true 
gnosis as the “witness of the Spirit”. This is the key offered by 
the writer himself to his “inspired” apprehension of the essence of 
Christianity. 

The canon-makers of 140-200 A.D. have ascribed the Ephesian 
anti-gnostic writings to the Apostle John in order to secure for 
them the status of canonicity. Without this they must have per- 
ished and we should not deny the debt. But to understand and 
appreciate them it is necessary above all to realize what was meant 
in apostolic times by the gift of gnosis. For whatever be the re- 
lation of their unknown author to Apollos, to Paul, and (in the 
dim recesses of Hellenistic gospel tradition) to the Apostle John, 
the fundamental design of the inspired writer himself is to apply 
the gift of gnosis to the record of the life and teaching of Jesus. 
What gnosis was is best learned from the Alexandrians; from Cle- 
ment, who calls himself a Christian Gnostic, back to the Epistle of 
ca. 135 A.D. ascribed by the canon-makers to “Barnabas”, prob- 
ably because Barnabas was traditional founder of the church in 
Alexandria. In these primitive documents we obtain the point 
of view necessary to appreciate the writings of men whose con- 
viction was that all truth on all subjects was contained in the sa- 
cred Scripture, and that by “spiritual” interpretation, granted to 
those prepared by study and devotion, this “fulness” of divine 
knowledge would be revealed. This was the conviction of Philo 
and of many Jewish writers of apostolic times such as the author 
of the Assumption of Moses." The purpose of God in creating 
the world and His plan for its ultimate redemption was the special 
topic of this “hidden mystery” revealed in Christian belief through 
the scriptures of the prophets to the elect (Rom. 16:25; cf. I Pt. 
I: 10-12). 

A Coptic document of the second century recently made acces- 
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sible to scholars in translation in the texts published by Gebhardt 
and Harnack has the title Pistis-Sophia, or “Faith-Wisdom”. It 
furnishes in what purports to be exact transliteration a host of 
examples of the jargon of “glossolaly” in the primitive Church. 
Here we find at full length both prayers in what were believed to 
be the “tongues of angels” and their “interpretations”. Glossolaly 
is today easily recognized in the psychopathic manifestations of 
religious ecstasy in many instances of religious excitement. II- 
literate converts, carried beyond their limited powers of expression 
by emotion, break out into unintelligible cries often interlarded 
by “sacred” words such as Hallelujah, Amen, Abba, Maranatha, 
the cries being caught up and echoed by other subjects of the 
“power” of the “Spirit”. Still others “interpret” for the assembly. 
From such lowly origins must we derive many of the “inspired” 
utterances of Christian assemblies in apostolic times. It is not 
the religious emotion which thus obtains pathologic vent that is in 
itself significant, though often taken as supernatural. It is the 
sobriety of “judgment” which in those willing to be led by the 
exalted wisdom of Paul and apostolic men like-minded, discrimi- 
nates these outpourings of souls in religious ecstasy from ordinary 
superstition. Judged by the standard of “the mind of Christ” 
they become a “witness of the faith”. 

Such is the case also with the “spiritual gift” of gnosis, the en- 
dowment of the more cultured. In a Pseudo-Barnabas it appears 
as the egotistic fancy of a primitive church teacher “puffed up” 
with the notion that “all mysteries and all knowledge” are revealed 
to him through allegorical interpretations of the Old Testament. 
In a Paul or an Apollos the absurdities of this now obsolete type 
of exegesis are not indeed wholly concealed, but they are so taken 
up and glorified by subjection to the spirit of Jesus (“for the spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets”), that we see through 
them the real “inspiration” of the “apostles and prophets” of New 
Testament times. 

The gift of gnosis from its very nature was the characteristic 


‘gift of “pastors and teachers” in apostolic times. As such we 


should expect to find it chiefly exemplified in the primitive records 
of the faith. And we are not disappointed. The Synoptic Liter- 
ature affords many examples. The story of the Baptism, Voca- 
tion and Temptation of Jesus, which prefaces the account of his 
work of healing and teaching in Galilee, by a vision story paral- 
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lel to those which introduce the books of the Old Testament pro- 
phets is an example of gnosis. A better example still is the Trans- 
figuration story, which prefaces the Passion narrative with a vision 
story whereby the apostles are taught the true nature of Jesus’ 
redemptive work by a Voice from heaven. This story from its 
framework of history should be called the Apocalypse of Peter, but 
the title has passed to a later writing. 

Beyond all other writings of the New Testament, however, as 
an example throughout its whole length of what was meant by 
gnosis of the true and Christian type, is the fourth or Ephesian 
Gospel, which as the Alexandrian Clement rightly apprehended is 
a “spiritual” presentation of the inner meaning of the gospel story 
as only gnosis could reveal it. Rom. 16:25f was probably ad- 
dressed to Ephesus, and is here elaborated. The evangelist him- 
self, as we have seen, is his own best interpreter. He is not a 
favorite disciple and intimate of Jesus, surpassing even Peter in 
his ability to give the external facts, though the canon-makers are 
determined thus to “make the word of God of none effect that 
they may keep their own tradition”. He is simply an Elder, as he 
himself unmistakably declares, and his “true witness” is that “wit- 
ness of the Spirit”, which differentiates the exaltation of minds 
dedicated after the example of Christ from the “gnosis that is 
falsely so called”. On that basis and that only should the work 
of the greatest of religious geniuses in post-apostolic times be in- 
terpreted and “judged”. In apostolic times “inspiration” included 
not only “tongues” and “prophecies”, the raw material of religious 
edification, but criticism also, that “discrimination of spirits” and 
“interpretation of tongues” without which the Church falls a prey 
to superstition. 











by William S. Knickerbocker 
SAINTE-BEUVE 


Sainte-Beuve not infrequently takes a slightly puerile delight (for 
the most part of a very innocent order) in mystifying, and sometimes 
even in scandalizing his readers. It is an indirect manner of being lively— 
and criticism, unhappily, without occasional diversion, is not a very lively 
trade —Grese: Sainte-Beuve. 

HE prospect in France which Sainte-Beuve saw a century 

ago is not greatly dissimilar to the prospect of the western 
world today; especially as we are often reminded in America. 
“We are in danger of becoming in our manners as rude in many 
respects as the English or the Americans . . . An increasing vul- 
garity, an immense vulgarity, which seems in the distance like a 
swelling sea—that is the great modern peril.” Sainte-Beuve ac- 
cepted this prospect as a fact, and addressed himself to the prob- 
lem of converting the fact into a condition of persuasion. Himself 
a bourgeois, he possessed the bourgeois’ canny sense of the best 
chance and, without striking that Olympian pose or repudiating 
his own backgrounds as some influential critics and their mimics 
have done, Sainte-Beuve candidly confessed: “For my part, 
I have not so bad an idea of the public taken in the mass, 
on the condition that they be put on the right track . . A public 
is never composed of fools, but of people of good sense, prudent, 
hesitant, scattered, who usually need to be rallied, to have their 
own opinion disengaged for them, and to have clearly pointed out 
to them what they think.” 

Conventional as it is to despair of democracy and its attendant 
evils, those who will do nothing but whack the head of the dumb 
public, which they consider to be composed of poor fools, have their 
reward in the sterility of any influence they might exert except 
upon those—especially the serious young—who do not like to be 
' numbered among “fools” and who think they escape the category 
by joining in the fastidious concert of high-hatting the democracy. 
Not so, Sainte-Beuve. He addressed himself deliberately to the 
powerful bourgeois public which he best knew; and, by discover- 
ing literary devices which enlisted its attention and by adroitly 
manipulating its ceremonial language of “morality”, engaged its 
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aspirations. “In order to awaken in these newcomers the respect 
for letters and for ennobling studies, we cannot too much empha- 
size how serious these are, how essential to human nature and to 
its development, how bound up with all that is useful in history 
and in politics, how consonant with true moral knowledge and ex- 
perience. There are wanted, in a word, ideas and language, which 
I do not undertake to find . . . which would have to effect the 
most difficult thing in the world: the creating anew of a lofty need, 
the awakening of a desire.” And then he disclosed his superb 
recognition of the tremendous opportunity which faced him as it 
faces us: “We must address ourselves frankly to the new and 
painful task; we must adapt ourselves henceforward to the many, 
extract from the good sense of the multitude the best that it holds, 
and what is most applicable to noble subjects; we must popularize 
what is beautiful, must seem even to lower these things a little in 
order to lift up to them the common level. It is only thus that 
we can show ourselves wholly and intelligently worthy of them, for 
this is the only means of preserving them.” 

The voice is the voice of a liberated Bourbon; reminding the 
liberated children of light that though the bourgeois is Bocetian and 
inconsistent, he is not so absurd as he is painted; that he possesses 
a certain residue of enlightenment “which has filtered down to 
him, and which renders him very endurable in spite of some laugh- 
able sides”, that there “are diffused through the mass of society 
certain results of remote origin, the product of several centuries 
of reasoning, of analysis, of emancipated good sense, and of re- 
ligious morality secularized” which seeps “slowly, insensibly, into 
the most lethargic brains” and which, though “not much clarified 
or elaborated”, is “a real and fixed possession.” Sainte-Beuve 
knew that the mind of the bourgeois could only be aroused by an 
appeal to its imagination or to its sense of morality; by making 
liberal concessions to bourgeois morality he could insinuate through 
literary vignettes of men and women in the hierarchies of human 
vocation, temperament, and sensibility that attitude of mind which 
he believed essential to liberation—curiosity. He availed himself 
of the growing secularization of bourgeois France which was being 
manifested in increasing devotion to the new positivism, or faith 
in the competency of science as a substitute for religion. By his 
avowed devotion to physiology, he announced himself, simply and 
clearly, to be a “naturalist of souls”. “Philosophers on a basis of 
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pure nature,” he affirmed, “and of the family of Gil Blas, appeal 
to me, and serve as a diversion after those other metaphysical and 
superior philosophers who exhaust themselves in reasoning on 
cause and substance, on the ego and non-ego.” “Why”, he cries, 
“be so eager to translate one’s impressions into written notes, and 
these notes themselves into laws?” . . . “One may say of all true 
genius as of love: it is a great recommencement.” 

And so, by an artistic portrayal of human character (in method 
reminiscent of Plutarch, and, in the richness and variety of his 
pageant of different personalities, of Shakspere) he inducted the 
Bourbon bourgeoisie into the golden realms of culture and of liter- 
ature. By employing an existing medium, too, he achieved con- 
tacts with his bourgeois public. It is a conventional attitude to 
dismiss a sensitive alertness to the tendencies of the day as “shal- 
low journalism”; shallow because it is ephemeral and not given to 
the remote and rare altitudes of the best knowledge and experience 
of the world’s most disciplined and austere souls. Journalism, 
though, need not be only “shallow”, only ephemeral. Sainte- 
Beuve saw its possibilities as a means of converting the raw mul- 
tituaes by an artful manipulation of an established bourgeois ac- 
tivity—the consecration to the morning journal. So, archly, (are 
we to take his word for it?) he defined the critic as “only the secre- 
tary of the public”, as one “who does not wait to take dictation, and 
who divines, who decides, who expresses every morning what 
everybody is thinking”. In order not to worry his readers by 
arousing suspicions of his designs upon them, he ventured (again 
with a touch of irony?) to describe the critic as “a man whose 
watch is five minutes ahead of other people’s watches”. 

The critic as “secretary to the public’—what an excellent device 
for a reviewer, a journalist! It is easy to be sniffish about the 
necessity or value of the reviewer, of the journalist of books or of 
writers; there is an easy distinction to be gained by insisting that 
the critic be more than a mere journalist—that he have a dis- 
ciplined and cultivated sensibility, a care for responsibility, and for 
a certain cumulative coherence in his periodic flights. Great talents 
are requisite for the reviewer whose watch is five minutes ahead of 
the public’s: a sense of the noise that time makes, a pliable atten- 
tiveness, an elastic and vigorous recuperativeness from the haunt- 
ing fatigue of the journalist’s vocation, and—perhaps above all 
—a resolute forgettery which enables the journalist to disregard the 
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pursuing incongruities and inconsistencies of those universal sym- 
pathies the journalist must cultivate. It is all very well, I repeat, 
to be sniffish about journalism, but Sainte-Beuve believed that if 
newspaper reviewing does nothing else, it arrests public attention 
and through allusion, paraphrase, or direct quotation, circulates 
ideas which are currently pertinent; thus serving the highly ten- 
uous but edifying, nevertheless, infiltration of the public mind. 
But like the journalist in general who conceives his function to be 
that of “secretary to the public”, Sainte-Beuve paid the price. Is 
it not too much to ask of the critic who seriously thinks of him- 
self as a “secretary” to extract from the fluid and volatile mind of 
the public the kind of stability or harmony which characterizes 
those critics who dwell on the cold, solitary heights? Is not the 
public mind too like the mobile spots of oil on a river’s surface— 
oscillating, dilating, contracting, fusing, continually shifting in its 
opaline colorations—and would not its “secretary” merely mirror 
its oscillations? “Secretary of the public” indeed! 

Secretary of the public he may have been, but the bourgeois in 
him, nevertheless, discerned gradated levels of the public which 
offered varying degrees of appropriative advantage; so, instead 
of limiting himself to the undependable and eruptive disclosures 
of the middle class, he exploited his contacts with select groups of 
gifted contemporaries whom he met on friendly, social terms in 
influential salons. Among his vacillations and inconsistencies, a 
reader with an eye for such things may isolate many a fine morsel 
worthy of detachment from its context but he can never be certain 
that these fine apergus are Sainte-Beuve’s own findings or whether 
they are mere retailings of what he has, Lazarus-like, picked from 
Dives’ castings. One would, for instance, so much desire to take 
him at his word in his monastic belief that criticism must have a 
solid basis in fact, in the severe and rigorous winnowing of the 
scholar. Or, if he didn’t contradict himself elsewhere, one would 
like to accept as representing his own creed that distinction he 
made between scholarship which is purely expository and that 
criticism which allowed the play of the critic’s sense of values. He 
even cautioned against the corruptibility of both criticism and 
scholarship through their susceptibility to invasions which would 
reduce them to the debasement of being either a commentary or a 
proof or an illustration of antecedent philosophies. He pointed 
out, as everyone knows, that criticism or scholarship to advance 
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must purge itself by a matutinal lustration in order to serve the 
discriminations of Truth; ridding itself of all idols, of all phan- 
tasms which obscure Truth. Weylawey! the frailty of the flesh! 
Though he reflects the intense brightness of Truth now and then— 
Truth innocent, immaculate, virginal—his powers of incarnation 
were only too often frustrated by his temporal concessions; by 
those fugitive betrayals which he made for his craft. And so we 
find him playing one moment the rédle of Moses on the Mount 
and the next, of Aaron and the golden calf. 

The glimpse of Sainte-Beuve as Moses is too unsteadying even 
for sober scholars, to say nothing of critics. Who, indeed, would 
not prefer to see only that Sainte-Beuve who could attain the 
purity of utterance of “un critique est aussi un practicien qui prend 
Part ou il est—et qui en tire le meilleur parti’? What one does, 
then, with Sainte-Beuve in the presence of his whole literary dis- 
closure is a revealing and cruel test of one’s capacity for, and 
sensitiveness to Truth. He is dangerous, first of all, to the system- 
atizer: to him who would harmonize the contradictions on any 
basis other than Sainte-Beuve’s bourgeois alertness to the best 
chance. He is dangerous also to the philosopher who wishes to 
demonstrate the proof of his philosophy by exploiting Sainte- 
Beuve’s corroboration. Always his critic should keep before him 
the candid admissions of the man; as, to illustrate, his privately 
communicated defence of the critic’s prerogative to “dire, redire, 
et se contredire”. Scholarship, to be clear-eyed, cannot be merely 
expository in dealing with him, for the flankings of his contradic- 
tions and incongruities cancel or neutralize even his surest utter- 
ances. Nor can criticism, even scholarly and responsible criticism, 
successfully catch him in a fly-cage. 

Yet what have scholarship and criticism achieved after pawing 
his literary relics? Their results have—in the most dependable 
instances—been fertile, suggestive, and indeed valuable in fixing 
facets of his oscillating and scintillating mind. We cannot be too 
grateful for them. Think of the array of critical and scholarly 
talent which has addressed itself to the task of estimating Sainte- 
Beuve: the galaxy is dazzling—Léon Séche, Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
Causmont, d’Houssonville, Lanson, Mazzoni, Guerard, Faguet, 
Brunetiére, Scherer, Saintsbury, Brownell, Babbitt, Eliot. Gus- 
tave Michaud’s Sainte-Beuve avant les lundis (Fribourg et Paris, 
1903) polarized by a clever analysis Sainte-Beuve’s miscellany of 
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the early period into two determining principles: that of taste and 
truth. For the American reader, this patient and scholarly work 
must be supplemented by the biography of George McLean 
Harper (1909), and the extension of Michaud’s discussion in 
Lander MacClintock’s Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Theory and Prac- 
tice after 1849 (University of Chicago Press, 1920). Dr. Mac- 
Clintock indeed has summed up the matter as it stands at this 
moment: “From many points of view there has been no adequate, 
complete study of the works of Sainte-Beuve. Most of his critics 
do not take sufficiently into account the division of his work into 
the three periods [viz. those stated by Sainte-Beuve himself in 
Causeries du lundi, I, p. 2]; even those who are most aware of 
the division do not bring into clear relief the radical distinctions 
between the three sections of his work. Many of the studies are 
still sketchy and merely literary, and therefore, from the point of 
view of scholarship, inadequate; many of them become entirely 
absorbed in the striking, as one might say, the sensational aspects 
of Sainte-Beuve’s work to the neglect of its other aspects; many of 
them present bodies of opinion which, however interesting, and 
seemingly sound, are not accompanied by those citations and 
quotations which would enable the student to verify and test 
them.” 

The mere mention of Sainte-Beuve in this country or in Eng- 
land inescapably recalls Matthew Arnold, who referred to him as 
“the most eloquent voice” of his century; it was Arnold who first 
familiarized us with the name and the genius of the illustrious 
Frenchman. To compare Arnold’s conception of criticism with 
Sainte-Beuve’s is not irrelevant: remote as the comparison may 
at first sight appear, there is a residue common to both; both 
acted on the assumption that critics not only bear a functional 
and reciprocal relationship to the public but Arnold, here im- 
plicitly passing judgment on Sainte-Beuve, went further in assert- 
ing that before the critic could be effective he must first clear and 
purify himself in order to do good to his readers. “Judging,” said 
Arnold, “is often spoken of as the critic’s business, and so in some 
sense it is; but the judgment which almost insensibly forms itself 
in a fair and clear mind, along with fresh knowledge, and letting 
his own judgment pass along with it—but insensibly and in the 
second place, not the first, as a sort of companion and clue, not as 
abstract law-giver—that the critic will do most good to his read- 
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ers.” How similar to, and yet how different is this from, Sainte- 
Beuve’s pleasant bait to his bourgeois public in his disarming re- 
ference to the critic’s being “the public’s secretary”! Arnold, 
however, was not distracted by such buncombe, even when it 
was uttered by the “most eloquent voice” of his century. Nor, for 
that matter, did Sainte-Beuve deceive himself, either. “Anybody,” 
he remarked when his bourgeois public was secured, “do what he 
may, carries his own final interest into his judgments, I mean his 
secret ideal, composed of his ego subtilized, quintessentialized, and 
raised to the highest degree and then to the level of the sublime. 
We do not recognize ourselves therein directly, yet under this 
form and this idea, we continue to see and mirror ourselves, and 
to adore ourselves . . . And thus we judge, we cut and carve, ac- 
cording to our own pattern, everything that we handle.” 

So Arnold went beyond Sainte-Beuve in coming to grips with 
the middle class, in frankly resisting it, and openly declaring his 
avowals to convert some from among it to be “children of light”. 
He recognized the potency of the young in the possibility of a 
reconstructed sensibility. “The tastes and ideas of one genera- 
tion,” Arnold said, “are not those of the next. This next generation 
arrives ;—first its sharpshooters, its quick-witted, audacious light 
troops; then the elephantine main body. The imposing array 
of its predecessor it confidently assails, riddles it with bullets, 
‘passes over its body. It goes hard then with many once popular 
reputations, with authorities once oracular.” In this guerilla war- 
fare, the sharpshooters and audacious light-troops are those critics 
of just and delicate sensibility who, without ambitions to exploit 
their own freedom, are inspired by a spirit superior to the mo- 
ment, yet socially resident and impinging, towards a communal 
harmony with the finest achievements of the human spirit of the 
past and the most intelligent aspirations of the present. These 
shock troops revise monstrous judgments, lop-sided appraisals, 
grotesque interpretations, or swelling enthusiasms which time has 
made ridiculous. The spirit superior to them works only insofar 
as it motivates them. ‘Their private eccentricities, anarchic im- 
pulses, and temporal betrayals will some day become part of the 
laughing-stocks of Time: but their critical precision tells, soon or 
late. They are then joined by those slower-witted and obtuse 
persons who dread being on the wrong side: these are what Arnold 
meant by “the elephantine main body.” Through its torpid sen- 
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sibility and its sluggish intelligence, this main body itself becomes 
corrupted, making necessary again the deploying skirmishers of 
the sharp-shooting battalion. 

The resulting carnage of reputations might be avoided, Arnold 
proposed in his often mis-read essay, “The Literary Influence of 
Academies”, by a responsible and continuing center of reference, 
not necessarily a jury. What he meant was some transmitted, 
resident and intelligently released community of criticism which, 
though it might have its organs of communication, was not or- 
ganized in party groupings, and certainly not limited to, or identi- 
fiable with, completely self-willed adorers of their own ego. So, 
in place of Sainte-Beuve’s “secretary to the public”, or even with 
his “ego subtilized, quintessentialized, raised to the highest degree, 
and then to the level of the sublime”, or in place of some literal 
Academy (some arbitrarily orchestrated, self-elected jury) he hap- 
pily hit on his notion of “the remnant” which was to be composed 
of those who responded to the call of that invisible community of 
persons who have made the search for perfection, “through all the 
voices of human experience which have been heard upon it; of 
art, science, poetry, philosophy, as well as of religion.” Playfully, 
he called these persons “children of light”—again looting Scrip- 
tures for his allusion. Their contact with the best that has been 
thought and said in the world was to liberate, not subjugate, them: 
the secret tribunal to which they had access was to correct indi- 
vidual excesses and emphases. 

Araold’s ideal critic was of this group: he was not one who 
secretly believed that criticism was elevating to the level of the 
sublime his own “ego, subtilized, quintessentialized, and then 
raised to the highest degree” while outwardly declaring himself 
“the public’s secretary”: on the contrary, his ideal critic was the 
purified and felicitous soul committed to the search for perfection 
and to the reflection of the radiance derived from his contact 
with all the voices of human experience which have been heard 
upon it. What shall we say, then, of Sainte-Beuve? Was he 
Arnold’s “felicitous soul” or was he only the century’s “most elo- 
quent voice”? Was not Arnold’s ideal critic that Joubert of whom 
he said those quiet, effective words of praise? “Joubert is the 
most prepossessing and convincing of the witnesses to the good 
of loving light. Because he loved light, and did not prefer to it 
any little private darkness of his own, he found light: his eye was 
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single, and therefore his whole body was full of light.” To persist, 
therefore, in esteeming Sainte-Beuve as an adequate critic when 
we have Joubert and Arnold to contrast with him is to miss en- 
tirely the peculiar quality which makes him endurably attractive 
and which sets him apart from either Joubert or Arnold with a dis- 
tinction of his own. When sensitive and discriminating critics like 
M. Julien Benda’ have described his work in other terms, to 
persist in ignoring the revised verdict of the sharpshooters is dis- 
tressing. Why should one, finally, persist in ignoring wantonly 
Sainte-Beuve’s own modest classification of himself as a “natural- 
ist of souls”, a purveyor of bourgeois morality, and his quite 
candid confession of himself as an egoist importing into his literary 
portraits his own subtleties? To dismiss him in this fashion as 
an inadequate critic does not, though, discharge him from the range 
of our interest or even affection. It is not necessary for a writer 
to be “an adequate critic” to claim our attention or our devotion: 
he may be something other than “an adequate critic’—he may be 
a literary artist whose talent charms though it may not edify, and 
from the charm of his art we may disengage qualities which ampli- 
fy our understanding, quicken our sensibility, and release us from 
too restricted a contemplation of our own navels. Alas! if one 
happens to be a contemporary Humanist—one who is resolved 
to reduce the fluid human spirit to Aristotelian categories 
—and stubbornly insists on making Sainte-Beuve into his own 
image, he indicts his own arbitrary propensity to extract alien 
doctrines where they are least to be found. 


II 


Je suis convaincu depuis longtemps . . . que pour presque tout le 
monde, la vérité dans la critique a quelque chose de fort déplaisant, elle 
leur parait ironique et désobligeante; on veut une vérité accommodée 
aux vues et aux passions des partis et des coteries. Sainte-Beuve. 


A Hogarth of our time—would that we had one!—might 
draw a cartoon of grim-visaged Humanist psychopaths solemnly 





oy . ON sait—et c’est certainement un des grands éléments de son succés— 


combien d’études T’illustre critique consacre 4 des auteurs dont l’importance 
littéraire est quasi nulle (femmes, magistrats, courtisans, militaires), mais dont 
les écrits lui sont une occasion de pourtraiturer une ame; combien volontiers, pour 
les maitres, il s’attache a leurs productions secondaires, notes, brouillons, lettres 
intimes, plutét qu’a leurs grandes cuvres, souvent beaucoup moins expressives, 
en effet, de leur psychologie.”—Benpa: Betpuecor. 
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diagnosing the accepted great of the world of letters while others, 
not great nor accepted, are patiently seated in an anteroom wait- 
ing their turn for the calipers. Periodically, tentative bulletins are 
issued from the examination ward, partly for the edification of an 
anxious and growing public (if we are to give any credence to 
Mr. Seward Collins’ occasional reminders on the increasing num- 
bers of Humanist converts); and partly for the learned considera- 
tion of the Humanist Academy itself, which is aspiring to meet 
those requirements which Matthew Arnold suggested in “The 
Literary Influence of Academies”. 

It is, of course, presumptuous for one of the profane to venture 
a lay opinion on any of these Humanist bulletins, especially if he 
intends to discuss it in any fashion heterodox to the Humanist; 
but Humanism is too precious a theatre of ideas to ignore and its 
occasional tracts for the times too arresting to slight. It brings to 
‘ the consideration of profound matters a formidable philosophy and 
provides a meeting place in which intelligence may be clarified if 
not in agreement, some pertinent questions asked even if not ans- 
wered, minds amplified, and a body of opinion formulated in the 
tension which may help to dispel the lawless and frivolous and ir- 
responsible impressionism which is the bane of so much of current 
thinking. Since Sainte-Beuve is one of those perplexing figures 
with whom the Humanists have long had difficulty in determining 
whether or not he should be defined as one of their number, the 
occasion for renewing the discussion of the serious threat of “Hu- 
manism” on American scholarship has been provoked by the 
publication of a scholarly study on him by Dr. William Frederick 
Giese, emeritus Professor of Romance Languages of the University 
of Wisconsin.’ 

Given an arbitrary and illusory scheme of Humanism which 
distinguishes what is “human” as an hypothetical and ambiguous 
level between what is supernatural and what is natural, the Hu- 
manist is relieved of many a difficult problem in critical casuistry 
by being committed antecedently to the less exacting and less 
arduous concern of assaying the rightness of any writer, according 
to the degree of (or lack of) “Humanistic” quality he may possess. 
Criticism, thus, in the hands of a Humanist becomes a mere mat- 





*Sainte-Bevuve. A Literary Portrait. By William Frederick Giese. University 
of Wisconsin Studies: Language and Literature; No. 31. Madison, Wisconsin: 
1931. Pp. 368. 
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ter of classification; classification of a writer’s moral attributes 
conforming with a specially-devised “faculty” psychology made 
like one of those old-fashioned lightning calculators. In its most 
attractive form, it may result in a high-minded exposition, but it 
may also be accompanied by the amusing castigation or wringing 
of Humanist hands over those who almost, but do not quite, 
measure up to the “standards”. At what a cost! The penalty 
the scholar or the critic pays for adopting an uncriticized stan- 
dard, however excellent or edifying in itself, is that it obscures 
his vision, deadens his sensibility, distorts his subject, and deflects 
his judgment. The penalty is the more painful to witness when the 
scheme is uncritically appropriated without that revision which 
every one must make to satisfy the imperial demands of his own 
knowledge and appetite for life; for in the act of envisaging a 
subject hod is likely to be present the tragic conflict, so frequent 
in earnest people today, between the head and the heart. The 
head accepts the scheme of standards; the heart, even though not 
totally rejecting it for want of something better, is never wholly 
loyal to it, but will betray its sovereign affiliations in spite of any 
invading scheme. And the result is a blurred negative of truth. 

Whether Dr. Giese’s book will cause any agitation among the 
Humanists remains to be seen. While it conforms in general to © 
Humanist rubrics, nevertheless it advances beyond orthodox sanc- 
tions by providing for a “lower” Humanism in order that Sainte- 
Beuve may be salvaged. Some years ago, Professor Babbitt with- 
out singular success attempted a similar effort but did not stretch 
Humanist prescriptions. “That so shrewd an observer as Sainte- 
Beuve,” he said in Masters of French Criticism, “could find no 
firm anchorage for the spirit in the movements peculiar to his 
century may in the long run turn out to be not to his discredit, 
but to the discredit of his century.” After making this strange 
concession to Taine (Babbitt indicted the times, not Sainte- 
Beuve!), he finally left Sainte-Beuve’s Humanistic status an open 
question. Later, some of his more intrepid disciples exercised their 
wits on the problem under the conviction that Sainte-Beuve was 
too good to be lost to the cause. Now, Professor Giese tries his 
hand in an elaborate treatise, fully documented but without an 
index; and, by employing an unapproved ingenuity, creativeness 
and even possible originality (Dr. Babbitt did not provide for gra- 
dations within Humanistic ranks!), Dr. Giese has discovered that 
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Sainte-Beuve was a Humanist, only a “lower” kind of one. “He 
contented himself”, concludes Dr. Giese, “as he could with what 
has been called the religion of letters . . . This cannot in Sainte- 
Beuve’s case be set down as mere dilettantism. It was rather a 
form of humanism, not of the most exalted but at any rate of an 
exquisitely refined and intellectual sort.” 

When one recalls that these words were written by one who has 
intimately lived in imagination and reflection with Sainte-Beuve 
for more than a quarter of a century; that the book from which 
they are taken has been “a long time aborning”; and that it is 
the ripened reflection on Sainte-Beuve by one of the most in- 
formed and competent authorities on the French critic in this coun- 
try, its scholarly significance should enlist those who may be weary 
of the jejune and cavalier easiness of the young lions of the press 
on the one hand, and the oppressive “Eurekers” on the other— 
those heavy-footed wayfarers bogged in the sloughs of metacriti- 
cism. Perhaps—who knows?—some one among these same young 
lions of the press may find in Dr. Giese’s book, richly laden as it 
is with translated gems from Sainte-Beuve’s prolific works, some 
quotable morsels or dainty items for casual allusion. The “Eu- 
rekers” (though this is more doubtful) may find in these reminders 
from Sainte-Beuve certain correctives for their own speculative 
obsessions. For me, I must confess, the book is less a “literary 
portrait” (as the learned author described it in his sub-title) than 
a congeries of liberal citations from Sainte-Beuve, grouped topic- 
ally in chapters which have no apparent connection or cumulative 
progression, and somewhat artificially joined within the chapters 
by Humanistic reflections which the quotations from Sainte-Beuve 
engender in the author. The style is distinguished by a note re- 
motely reminiscent of Scherer, though the inordinate addiction 
to grammatical infelicities like “is because” (an ungracious gram- 
marian might specify more!) destroys the effect of that quiet cor- 
rectness which is the modest reward of Scherer’s readers. After 
spending most of his pages in a curious oscillation between decid- 
ing that Sainte-Beuve is and is mot a Humanist, Dr. Giese finally 
achieves in his concluding chapter that calm which, as Arnold as- 
sures us, is not life’s crown (though calm is well!). It is indicated 
by defining Sainte-Beuve’s humanism in terms which are certainly 
heterodox to the Humanist of the Babbitt variety and which elabo- 
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rate what elsewhere (in “Humanism and Scholarship”) I ventured 
to describe as liberal or creative humanism. 

This oscillation, of course, between the dogmatic Humanism of 
Harvard and the creative humanism of, let us say, nowhere in part- 
icular, is simply an evidence of the tremendous influence which 
Professor Babbitt has exerted on Dr. Giese. The fine reserve of 
tribute to his Master gives way at one point in which Dr. Giese 
refers to Dr. Babbitt as “one of the profoundest of modern think- 
ers”. A certain delicacy ought to be preserved in questioning 
" reputations of living eminences, but if Humanism has taught any- 
thing, it has awakened a lively scepticism of verbal extravagance. 
The remark that the eminent Humanist of Harvard is “one of the 
profoundest of modern thinkers” is certainly open to question until 
more reports on the matter are available. While tributes such 
as this continue to come from Humanists only, they bear the taint 
of self-congratulation. For my part, modestly, I cannot see the 
apostle of Humanism as a “profound thinker” at all, except per- 
haps in Newman’s meaning as defined in The Grammar of Assent; 
but then one may inquire if that is thinking—or, as Newman 
patiently indicates by the logic he is elaborating, that it is only 
mere rationalizing of what one would like to believe. (Newman 
himself, remember, was very modest about his own status as a 
thinker; when his mind was most vigorously working—during the 
early days of the Oxford movement—he disclaimed, in a letter to 
R. H. Froude, that he was a philosopher at all, and preferred to 
describe himself as being only a rhetorician.) Without needless 
liberality, even a sceptic in this matter may concede that the Har- 
vard author of The New Laocoon is a prodigious reader and in- 
defatigable classifier; and, though there are exceptions like Mr. T. 
S. Eliot who questioned the effectiveness of his style, most people 
would grant that he is a very clear writer. The very fact that he 
has captured, not only the intellectual consent of those who are 
his peers in age, but the rapt attention of many of the young as 
weli, reveals the compelling magic of his rhetoric. Still, granting 
all this, one may persist in suspecting the faithfulness of his re- 
port as to what constitutes humanism, or its spiritual adequacy 
as a substitute for what has been historically so denoted. In a 
context like this, to dilate on what one’s own self thinks is the 
more adequate humanism would be impertinent if not irrelevant; 
nor would one who has learned from Matthew Arnold something 
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of the decorum of criticism be so bold or so indifferent to the 
occasion as to venture it. So, one concludes that Dr. Babbitt is an 
able, and indeed fertilely suggestive, expositor with a touch of the 
critic but also of the rhetorician, without forgetting that his expo- 
sitions may be distorted by his antecedent dualisms and that the 
wary reader must be cautious about accepting them absolutely, 
cautious lest his ethical susceptibilities be too. responsive to Dr. 
Babbitt’s formule. 

When, however, Dr. Babbitt’s simplifications, either of ethics 
or of literature, are appropriated by his earnest and zealous dis- 
ciples, they become clumsy impediments, having lost in the pro- 
cess of appropriation his own skilfully devised checks and balances, 
and his own clear recognition that they rest on an illusory basis. 
This apparatus of schematic criticism, for instance, has misled Dr. 
Giese to anatomize Sainte-Beuve instead of portraying him, in ful- 
fillment of the promise of his sub-title. Dr. Giese’s patience, 
energy, and scientific finesse in dismembering Sainte-Beuve must, 
of course, excite the admiration of all who like feats of Humanistic 
surgery. Thus, in twelve of the fourteen chapters, Dr. Giese re- 
duces Sainte-Beuve’s complex personality to twelve neatly-labelled 
categories: “The Man”, “The Scholar”, “The Sceptic”, “The 
Poet”, “The Novelist”, “The Moralist”, “The Historian”, “The 
Naturalist”, “The Critic” (both as Impressionist, and as Portrait- 
Painter), “Sainte-Beuve and Romanticism” and “Sainte-Beuve 
and His Contemporaries”—with concluding chapters on Sainte- 
Beuve’s “Style” and “Religion of Letters”. There is no hint of 
the author’s having learned from Sainte-Beuve anything of the 
latter’s art in literary portraiture; and the absence of a chapter on 
“Sainte-Beuve the Physiologist” is very striking. Try as I did to 
banish the unhappy suggestion, what persisted during my reading 
was that. haunting phantasm of the Book of Ezekiel: the Valley 
of Dry Bones. As a relief and a warning, I repaired to Matthew 
Arnold’s seldom-quoted sonnet entitled “Written in a Volume of 
Butler’s Sermons”, which I should recommend all Humanist sur- 
geons to ponder.” 





*If, by any fortunate chance to me, some of my Humanist friends may happen 
to read this essay, they will indulge me, I hope, in what may be, perhaps, an 
over-subtle — I make between “reading” and “pondering”. Reading 
is not necessa ndering, for pondering is not necessarily restricted to or 
identifiable wit he ing; while one may read, as everyone knows, without pon- 
dering. When one ponders what he reads, he conducts a double act: he gets 
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Affections, Instincts, Principles, and Powers, 
Impulse and Reason, Freedom and Control— 
So men, unraveling God’s harmonious whole, 
Rend in a thousand shreds this life of ours. 

Vain labour! Deep and broad, where none may see, 
Spring the foundations of the shadowy throne 
Where man’s one Nature, queen-like, sits alone, 
Centred in a majestic unity. 

And rays her powers, like sister islands, seen 
Linking their coral arms under the sea: 

Or cluster'd peaks, with plunging gulfs between 
Spann’d by aérial arches, all of gold; 

Whereo’er the chariot wheels of life are rolled 

In cloudy circles, to eternity. 


The question arises whether the attempt to ingest writers like 
Sainte-Beuve into the Humanist canon is worth the effort. What 
of it? Despite its learned aspect, is it not only a more banal form 
of that type of scientific study of literature which so distresses the 
Humanist? Is it not as vulgar and as journalistic (and in the last 
analysis, as subjectively impressionistic) as the familiar attempts 
to list the books one would like to be marooned with, or like the 
wearying lists of “the ten best novels” which so agitate the curi- 
osity of those who never read? The interference of Dr. Bab- 


his own prepossessions out of the way to learn what a writer is saying and at 
the same time, without distorting what he reads into what he would like the 
writer to say, assays the truth of what he reads by reference to common sense. 

This distinction between reading and pondering must be made, in the context 
indicated, for I would not be thought to suggest, even remotely, that the Hu- 
manists do not read Matthew Arnold. Their deference to him and their fre- 
quent allusions to and quotations from his prose and verse convince me that 
they do. Nor am I suggesting that Dr. Giese in particular has not read Arnold’s 
sonnet, “Written in a Volume of Butler’s Sermons”. An allusion and slight para- 
phrase on page 242 of his book proves that he had read the sonnet but I am 
led to remark that it is extraordinary that any one, even under the illusion of 
Humanism, supposes that “we” (meaning mankind generally instead of Nature) 
“impose the majestic unity” on a personality. Of course Humanists may disagree 
with what Arnold asserts but it seems to me that they do so at their peril. 

To indicate more precisely what I mean, let the reader ponder what Arnold 
says in the sonnet given in the text and compare it with Dr. Giese’s American 
Humanist version: “Sainte-Beuve,” says Dr. Giese on p. 242, “was profoundly 
aware of the interval which may in the same nature separate certain qualities 
from certain defects. Nature diverts herself at times by giving the lie to the 
majestic unity, whether in good or evil, that we love to impose on the often 
disparate inclusiveness of a personality ... We are not friendly to the complex 
portrait in which the ride traverses the rayon, and which reproduces all the pell- 
mell compoundure of high and low which Nature—that reckless artificer—mixes 
in the substance of man . . . ” Without presuming to inform Dr. Giese, I think 
. the context suggests that he meant to have said “Nature diverts herself at times 
by giving the lie to the majestic divisions [not “unity”, the word he uses], 
whether in good or evil, that we love to impose on the often disparate inclusive- 
ness of a personality.” Of course in this philological emendation, as elsewhere, 
I am subject to correction if I have gone astray. 
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bitt’s system incapacitates one from seeing what Arnold called 
“the object in itself as it really is”. That dualistic critical appara- 
tus of Dr. Babbitt’s is not susceptible to modification and its repe- 
tition by others who’ uncritically appropriate it reminds one again 
that humanism, properly so called, is like mysticism: it is not re- 
ducible to formule of technique without disqualifying him who 
attempts it. As a genuine mystic dramatizes his flight of the alone 
to the Alone without knowing how he does it, so the humanist 
manifests his humanism by his disinterested curiosity concerning 
the fullness and richness of life in the infinite variety of individuals 
who have lived and are living. So, if Dr. Giese misses the real 
Sainte-Beuve, the reason is that he was too greatly deflected from 
his object by the intruding scheme of American Humanism. And 
he does miss the real Sainte-Beuve, in spite of the fact that now 
and then he sees him—as on page 54, for instance, when he says: 
“A sceptical curiosity, seeking through detachment from all par- 
ticular forms, conventional affiliations, and vested interests, to let 
the whole stream of possible thought and sensation flow without let 
or hindrance through its channels, that is Sainte-Beuve’s concep- 
tion of humanism.” This might have been the center of reference 
for Dr. Giese’s whole discussion, and produced something more 


nearly recognizable as Sainte-Beuve’s lineaments and saved it’ 
y g 


from being only another Humanist tract for the times. But it 
would have resulted in Dr. Giese’s departure from Babbitt Hu- 
manism. Dr. Giese, however, preferred to do something else, with 
the result that one wonders how much he lost in his reading of 
Sainte-Beuve because he had read Irving Babbitt more attentively; 
or, expressed differently, Sainte-Beuve becomes an opaque phan- 
tom through which one continually sees the magisterial figure of 
Dr. Babbitt beyond. 

Perhaps that is the reason why, when Dr. Giese attempts to 
“portray” his subject by comparison with similar characters, his 
judgment is thrown out of aplomb. He compares Sainte-Beuve 
with many men who are interesting for other reasons, but who are 
less comparable than are two very obvious examples—one of the 
ancient and one of the modern world—with whom Sainte-Beuve 
is more rightly to be compared: with Plutarch and with Shakspere. 
Like Plutarch, Sainte-Beuve saw a world of human personalities 
which he disclosed in a succession of diverse moralized vignettes; 
like Shakspere, he displayed a wild, thronging train, the bright 
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procession of eddying forms, which swept through his imagination, 
displaying the glories, the defects, the vanities of the world which 
had been caught in the temperaments of particular men and 
women. After 214 pages of distracting discussion (however in- 
teresting they are in themselves), Dr. Giese at length timidly 
proposes what is his aptest comment about Sainte-Beuve, and 
then, frightened lest he incur the displeasure of Humanist Catos, 
retreats awkwardly to the Humanist encampment. “Sainte- 
Beuve’s criticism,” he says in this moment of release, “thus be- 
comes largely a kind of biography centered in psychologic por- 
traiture. He has an innate taste, equal to his innate talent, for 
this species of interpretative biography. He wishes to know an 
author in the flesh and blood, in his habit as he lived, and not as 
a disembodied spirit . . . ” Alas! the quotation implicitly con- 
demns Dr. Giese’s own effort by comparison; it reveals what he 
himself has signally failed to match. 

Do the principles of Humanism preclude success in Sainte- 
Beuve’s genre? Does not portraiture necessitate an accommodation 
to a level of recognition—plainly, the naturalistic ]evel—which 
Humenism attacks? Hear the master of literary portraiture him- 
self on the matter; said Sainte-Beuve: “Let us not”, he cautioned, 
“have too many metaphysical . . . painters, I conjure you; let 
us not have too many gentlemen of the empyrean and abstracters 
of quintessence; two or three in a generation are enough; let us 
set them up in the high places as things of rarity deserving to be 
exhibited; but let us keep them for the great Sundays.” Dr. 
Giese’s reference to his scholarly study of Sainte-Beuve as “a 
literary portrait” reveals his uneasiness within Humanistic cir- 
cumscriptions; but to have used such a sub-title is a clear invita- 
tion for comparison, if not with the French master of the genre, 
then with those contemporary experimenters who in various de- 
grees have lately altered it—with Strachey and Bradford, of 
course, first; but also with more graphic and less intellectual 
writers like Maurois and Ludwig whose talents have taught us to 
expect of “a literary portrait” something a little different from that 
which Sainte-Beuve achieved. To Sainte-Beuve’s limpid and 
luminous style and aptness in selecting anecdote and episode, 
they have added the colorful, the scenical, and the insinuatingly 
biting (though never obviously moralistic) narrative. They never 
sacrifice narrative to bald exposition, ethical disquisitions, or 
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Thackerayan interruptions in propria persona. Their signal suc- 
cess has led us to expect the disclosure of a whole personality in 
the theatre of life: they have led us to suppose that an abstract 
and disconnected exposition of a man’s moral, aesthetic, or meta- 
physical qualities and activities in the world would never alone 
make a literary portrait. Shall we, then, be so harsh as. to put 
Dr. Giese finally among those we keep for the great Sundays; 
with those gentlemen of the empyrean and abstracters of quintes- 
sence whom Sainte-Beuve held in such polite scorn? 

The point has been worth laboring only to indicate that the 
major and compelling attraction of Dr. Giese’s book lies elsewhere 
than in its being a literary. portrait of Sainte-Beuve. Throughout 
the discussion, Dr. Giese indulges in delightful, however extra- 
neous, asides which excite the general reader more powerfully 
than they may a professional scholar, because in them the author 
very freely and happily and sometimes scathingly speaks his 
mind. Here an alert reader finds himself not in the presence of 
an abstracter of quintessence but in the presence of a sage: of 
one, that is to say, who has ripened convictions about life and 
letters. Would that there were space to quote many of these 
enlivening excursions! Could H. L. Mencken surpass, for in- 
stance, the following in sarcasm? “The academic Dryasdust, un- 
like Sainte-Beuve, usually feels equipped to treat a writer when 
he has a well-indexed set of his works and an up-to-date biblio- 
graphy that puts him in touch with all that has been written on 
that subject, including the selva oscura of doctoral dissertations 
in whose Jabyrinthine recesses the lost facts wander in dreary 
conjecture. To miss even one of these is unscholarly; to miss 
several is disgraceful; to select the few that seem pertinent . 
that is to be a gentleman instead of a scholar, than which there 
is perhaps in the academic world no greater title.” Or again this 
subtle bravura: “He [Sainte-Beuve] was—as the critical spirit so 
rarely is—in the highest degree friendly to innovation; he be- 
lieved that the laws of art are not fixed abstractions, but, within 
the limits of approved taste, are variable deductions experiment- 
ally derived from the revelations of possibility which genius itself 
accredits by the constantly widening circles of its performances.” 
From these not untypical remarks, it will be seen that Dr. Giese 
is no academic Dryasdust, just as certainly as he is not a yea-say- 
ing Humanist. Still, entertaining and fortifying as they are, a re- 
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viewer who lacks the author’s ripeness and sagacity—possibly 
because of it—finds himself asking the obvious question, why 
should these asides and soliloquies appear in what is a scholarly 
study? Do they not distract attention from Sainte-Beuve, mar 
the unity of the book, and make for incoherence, if not for in- 
congruity? 

These interpolated reflections of the author may have an archi- 
tectonic purpose: they may have been deliberately “planted” with 
a conscious but undeclared design; they may have been intended 
as being more important than the mere scholarly repetitions of 
Sainte-Beuve’s ideas or the accompanying exegesis.. Dr. Giese 
may indeed—who knows? —have ingeniously devised a new criti- 
cal method which may be called the “decoy” method. For in- 
stance, every one will see that the right people will be attracted 
by a discussion ostensibly on Sainte-Beuve—especially when it is 
described by its author as “a literary portrait”—and, by an ap- 
parently casual (but really strategically manipulated), insertion 
of something else, win their assent where a more direct and fa- 
miliar method might fail. Didn’t Matthew Arnold do something 
of the kind when he wrote about Keats under the title, “Maurice 
de Guérin”, and about Coleridge when he was writing on “Jou- 
bert”, and about the niceties of prose style under the title, “The 
Literary Influence of Academies”? Perhaps knowing that criti- 
cism cannot always be engaged in frontal assaults (because too 
frequent and obtrusive frontal attacks arouse either fiercer counter- 
attacks on the one hand, or a prophylaxis of indifference on the 
other), in order to penetrate the “enemy” critics must be flex- 
_ ible, resilient, and occasionally subtle where it is necessary to move 
by flank sorties. A literary decoy might, in the hands of a re- 
sourceful critic, be the device of one of these sorties; it would cer- 
tainly have its uses and effects where other methods might fail; 
when it is intelligently employed on matters upon which people’s 
minds are made up, it may lure them into assent. Was, then, Dr. 
Giese using Sainte-Beuve as a decoy to attract people among 
whom he could propagate ideas not directly issuing from the 
French Bourbon? Perhaps he was, but isn’t this too ingenious 
to accept? Doubtless Dr. Giese would be the first to disclaim it. 
And I doubt it, too. 

Reluctantly, then, because of the expectations which the author’s 
reputation justly aroused, this book may be described as a reward- 
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ing example of what happens to fine minds which are deflected by 
schematic invasions which are irrelevant either to portraiture or 
criticism. The primary problem Dr. Giese failed to face in con- 
templating Sainte-Beuve; it was not to distill from Sainte-Beuve’s 
pages the bourgeous platitudes which he confessed to be a bait 
for his bourgeois public—and even more certainly it was not to 
arrange these platitudes into some harmonious system—but the 
primary problem was to see him as he was, “a naturalist of souls”. 
As a “naturalist”, Sainte-Beuve saw particular people in the 
theatre of nature, and though he made the laudable effort to see 
_ them as they were altered by nurture (or “culture”), even nurture 
was to him largely an adroit manipulation of nature. Though he 
was a cartographer of the Flux, still he did not deceive himself 
that he was not one of the moving fingers of the Flux. Had he 
been a Christian, he might have had the assurance that the Flux 
was not beyond the scope of Providence: that, indeed, anarchic 
as it certainly appears immediately, it may in some higher sense 
be a manifestation of cosmic ordinance itself. To attempt vainly, 
then, to extricate him from the Flux is to fly in the face of his own 
avowals and to reveal oneself as one who arbitrarily insists upon 
imposing his own split, Humanistic universe upon a relativist 
whose universe, however unresolveable into pat formule, was 
fluent and contingent. 


by Sherry Mangan 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 


We ricochet: at random there ensues 
the brush of garments or the press of thighs, 
the thud of impact or the parting cries: 

Eros the god, and Eris, never Nous. 


For teleologies necessitate 

a tangent-orbit to some passing star, 

while grows the One, and singly whirrs afar 
along the pathway to its ultimate. 
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by Miriam Brown, 


ADIOS, MI VIEJO AMOR 
II 


PRECAUTION 
By others now your place is almost filled; 
Once more my life brims high with pleasant things. 
Tasting the comforts every evening brings, 
“The old hysteria,” say I, “is stilled.” 


The postman’s whistle brings no eager flush; 
Your picture has been banished from my room; 
And I shall bear with grace till break of doom 
Undaunted Spring’s exulting, blazoned rush. 


No bird nor blossom takes me by surprise; 
Counting my cherished calmness triumph won, 
I light my placid candles, glad to shun 

The gleaming gray triangles of your eyes. 


(And thus I bind my mind with careful bands, 
Lest I discover that I miss your hands.) 


III 

Finat REFUGE 
I do not love you. This I know full well; 
But. after all our golden days and nights 
Somewhere within me always there will dwell 
Indelible the dreams of past delights: 
Boating to supper on the sunlit Seine; 
The Paris twilight, friendly, soft, and long; 
Collegiate laughter loping through the rain; 
Your dedicated-to-me-only song, 
A midnight swim with ferny cliffs ahead, 
The moonlight on your shoulders and wet hair; 
Long tramps through brambly woods; the books we read, 
Our comrade minds exploring everywhere— 
So while such things are part of you and me 
How can I ever hate you utterly? 











by L. C. Hartley 
CAUSERIE 


And there is only fire-light glow, 
When ail the world is yours and mine 
Because we choose to have it so: 
We’ve rummaged with a quiet glee 
Through attic-musty trunks to bring t 
To birth anew, and life, and love , 


; 

' 

' 

j 

This precious small-talk when the blinds are drawn | 
| 

i 

: 

Some little unsuspected thing. | 


Some little unsuspected thing— a 
A brittle line, a comic opera tune. 
“Remember when we were in Rome,” you laugh, 
“And saw the Colosseum by the moon?” | 
“Poor Daisy Miller—hers a tragic fate!” 
The conversation now has turned to Henry James. i 
The world is wide and we are off— 
The fire’s a phantom land of bluish flames; 

And kings may be uncrowned and beggars crowned 
(Who knows vagaries of unfettered souls?), 

And we may soon forget the bluish fire, 

And let the blue be swallowed up by blackened coals. 


“Her latest novel”—this of fiction’s queen— 
“Ts not the product of the highest art: 
A mere array of frescoes, subtly drawn and well; 

But Aristotle says ...” (And even Aristotle plays a part.) 
“His symphony”—this of one who’s barely known— 

“Is quite the nicest I have ever heard. 

The second movement’s too divine!” 

And next we may say something of Brancusi’s bird. 
“Picasso’s this can scarcely hope 

To rival that of wonderful Matisse.” 
“The latest play of great Eugene O’Neill e 
Is based upon the legend of the Golden Fleece.” 


The world is wide; the sky is high. 
But by the fire-light’s glow 

The world and sky are yours and mine 
Because we choose to have them so. 



















by Herbert Edward Mierow 


SAPPHO 


SAPPHICS 


Moonbeam lances flash in the leafy network; 

Heavy perfumes rise from the purple roses; 

Sad and sweet and clear, Philomela’s singing 
Swells from the coppice. 


There I see a face, than the moonlight purer, 

Gleam within the midnight of raven tresses; 

Hear a singing voice of sad-sighing music, 
Swelling with passion. 


Sad Tithonus’ voice with the lapse of ages 

Shriller, fainter grew like a harsh cicada’s; 

Fuller grows that voice with revolving aeons, 
Swelling in grandeur. 





Stirring in my heart at the love-fraught cadence, 

Longings straying lost in the land of mem’ry 

Struggle toward the light—and again departing 
Leave me lamenting. 


Sad and sweet and clear with eternal music 
Rings the voice divine of the mortal woman; 
Ever will I love that immortal lover: 

Sappho of Lesbos. 

















by Dane Bettman 


MARCEL PROUST EXPLAINS HIMSELF 


NE can seldom be sure how much of a masterpiece was 

calculated in cold blood. Especially is this true in the 
field of literature. Poe gives us his formula for writing “The 
Raven”, which most people will grant is a masterpiece in its way. 
But one accepts his recipe with the pinch of salt usually required. 
Ulysses is one modern novel built on a theory, and The Counter- 
feiters another. But in the first, the theory is quite separate from 
the book, which can be read without grasping its secret code, while 
in the second, though the theory is part of the book, the book 
doesn’t live up to it. One suspects that in the case of most mas- 
terpieces, theories are either read in after the fact, or else that the 
author succeeds in spite of them—as Flaubert did, by being a 
romanticist against his will. 

It is startling, therefore, to find that one of the most important 
of modern novels, both in itself and for its influence, was con- 
structed according to a theory which it fulfills as precisely as a 
building corresponds to its blueprints. Much has been written 
concerning the elaborate structure and implied philosophy of 4 
La Recherche du Temps Perdu. Yet many writers seem to ignore 
what many readers have not yet discovered: that Proust himself 
has said the last word. Just as our old arithmetic carried an an- 
swer in the back of the book, so Le Temps Retrouvé holds the 
solution to many questions which rise on the long, long road be- 
tween Swann’s Way and the end of the series. In this final vol- 
ume Proust develops at length the ideas which were responsible 


for the particular form and flavor of A La Recherche du Temps— 


Perdu, and he states his own case more effectively than all those 
who have written about him. As he sets forth his articles of faith 
with his own almost weird mixture of the specific and the general, 
he leaves no doubt but that his practice fulfills his preachings to 
the letter. Where it triumphs, they triumph, and its shortcomings 
—with one exception—are theirs. 

Hints of his theories are dropped throughout the work. But 





"Le Temps Retrouvé. By Marcel Proust. Tr. The Past Recaptured by 
Whittaker Chambers. New York: A. & C. Boni. 
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a thorough exposition comes only at the end, forming a climax 
to the pilgrimage which has continued almost unperceived from the 
very outset. Without an appreciation of this crowning position 
and of the dramatic value it imparts to them, one can hardly ap- 
preciate the theories themselves. Fundamentally, the quest which 
led in their direction was that of every individual: the way that is 
the right way for him. Specifically, in this instance, it involves 
the history of Proust’s relation with the art and craft of literature. 

When we think of the stories that emerge from this novel, like 
repoussé designs against an equally precious background, we 
think of Swann and Odette, of Marcel and Albertine, of the Baron 
and Morel. But there is another story, as definitely formed as 
these amid what appears (deceptively) to be the general form- 
lessness. It starts at the beginning and runs throughout the book, 
though it only emerges at the end. It is the romance of the writer 
and his muse. Not only are its outlines definitely shaped. They 
follow a scheme which in itself is actually banal: the time-worn 
pattern of misunderstanding, estrangement and final reconciliation 
between heaven-mated affinities. 

For years the narrator—whose artistic development at least we 
may identify with the author’s—flirted with his lady literature, 
always intending to settle down with her when health and social 
pleasures should permit. At last he found that she was not what 
he thought her. She was deceptive, untrue to life. He made the 
discovery through the brothers Goncourt, who also caused him 
to be bitterly disappointed in his own ability to look, to listen, to 
record as they did. He determined to leave her forever, and kept 
his vow until a chance event brought him round to a new concep- 
tion of his mistress and his rdle opposite her. The successive ad- 
justments are as dramatic as actual events in a romance, and the 
final reconciliation dominates all the other romances of 4 La 
Recherche du Temps Perdu. 

This reconciliation occurred only after the narrator had spent 
long years in a secluded sanitorium. When he finally returned to 
Paris, determined to put away all thoughts of a career, his de- 
jection was as profound as his resolve to give himself over hence- 
forth to social pleasures—‘“since I now knew that I could expect to 
attain nothing more.” At the same time he felt that he had lost 
the most precious thing in life, that though he should go on even 
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for a hundred years, even without the illness which had always 
beset him, it would be a lorn existence, devoid of happiness. 

“But it is sometimes at the moment when everything seems lost 
that the warning arrives which is able to save us.” Just when 
he was most dejected came revelation, from beneath his very feet. 
As he was about to enter the house where he would once more 
greet his old friends and plunge into the frivolous whirl from which 
there was no longer any reason to preserve himself, he happened 
to step on two uneven paving stones. At once “all my dis- 
couragement vanished before the same happiness which at va- 
rious periods of my life had been given me . . .” Always this 
sudden access of bliss had swept over him when some sensation 
of the present recalled a period of the past. The whole of Swann’s 
Way unwinds from two such experiences, one when he dips a little 
cake, a madeleine, into his cup of tea, and its flavor recalls a whole 
epoch of his life with all the sights, sounds, emotions, that formed 
an aura about it. Now again “as at the moment when I tasted 
the madeleine, all disquietude about the future, all intellectual 
doubt, were dissipated.” He remained “to the mirth of the in- 
numerable crowd of coachmen, teetering as I had done a moment 
ago, one foot on the higher paving block, the other on the lower 
one.” Each time he moved he lost the sensation; but if he placed 
his foot in exactly the right position on the uneven stones, “again 
the dazzling and indistinct vision swept me, as if it said: ‘Seize me 
in flight if you have the power, and try to solve the enigma of the 
bliss I offer you.’ ” 

This time it was not. enough to identify the feeling itself as 
reminiscent of a certain afternoon in Venice. He determined to 
discover why such images should give him “moments endowed 
with a joy equal to a certainty, and sufficient without other proofs 
to make death indifferent.” In pursuing the analysis he found his 
message and his vocation. 

He realized, first of all, that the essential emotion had been the 
same in eating the madeleine, in teetering on the paving stones, 
or in any of the similar moments which occurred. “The purely 
physical difference was in the images evoked.” He realized too 
that he enjoyed the reminiscence far more than the actual experi- 
ence. Often the moments, so glorious in their brief duration, were 
the recall of a time which actually bored him. It was as if the past 
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returned “disencumbered of all that was imperfect in exterior 
perception.” 

Nor was the self who relished these moments his everyday 
self, but an intermittent being, nourished on essences. “In them 
alone it found its subsistence, its delight. It languished under 
observation of the present where the senses are not able to bring 
it that [essential quality], under consideration of a past parched 
for it by the intelligence, under the expectation of a future which 
the will constructs with fragments of the present . . . But let a 
noise, an odor, already heard and formerly breathed, be so again, 
at once in the present and in the past, real without being actual, 
ideal without being abstract, immediately the permanent essence 
of things, normally hidden, is liberated, and our true self . 
wakes up, bestirs itself as it receives the celestial nourishment. 

. A moment set free from the order of time has created in 
us, in order to feel it, a man set free from the laws of time.” 

This intermittent self was not a new idea to him. It had, years 
earlier, explained the difference between his type of observation 
and the Goncourts’. But then he had viewed it as a disqualifica- 
tion. For even in the moments when it “set itself joyously in 
pursuit” this intermittent person “looked and listened, but only 
at a certain depth so that observation didn’t profit thereby. . 
What interested me was not what [people] wanted to say but 
the manner in which they said it in so far as it revealed their cha- 
racter or their idiosyncrasies; or rather, it was an object which 
had always been the especial end of my research because it gave 
me a specific pleasure, the point which was common to one thing 
and to another.” Herein is implied the whole of his philosophy: 
its academic and hedonistic qualities, its passionate preoccupation 
with the hidden ranges of consciousness and the universal elements 
in trivial experience. 

Considering further, he realized that this “specific pleasure” was 
for him “the only one which was fruitful and true” and he re- 
solved to spend the rest of his days pursuing it. “I had now de- 
cided to devote myself to contemplating the essence of things, to 
capture it, but how?” Since the essential is the very stuff of art, 
he realized that despite his former decision to the contrary, he 
had unconsciously determined to create a work of art. Proving, 
perhaps, his own contention that “genius is only instinct.” Be- 
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cause his instinct was for writing, his work would assume that 
form. The book which he thus decides to write is the one which 
ends with his decision to begin writing it. 

Those moments in which the memory set free “fragments of ex- 
istence underlying time” were always brought about by a likeness 
between sensations experienced now and formerly. Though the 
present was always victor in that clash, the conquered always ap- 
peared more beautiful, and he vainly tried to hold it. But one 
respect in which associative memory differs from voluntary re- 
call, is that it cannot be prolonged. Asking himself why these 
moments always seemed so much more beautiful than the present, 
so that “the true paradise is that which is lost ”, he concluded that 
reality fell short because “my imagination which was my sole 
organ for enjoying beauty was not able to apply itself by virtue 
of the ineluctable law which decrees that one can only imagine 
what is absent. And behold how suddenly, by a marvelous ex- 
pedient of nature which makes a sensation occur at once in the 
past, permitting my imagination to enjoy it, and in the present 
where the actual rousing of my sense . . . added to the dreams 
of imagination that of which they are normally deprived, the idea 
of existence, . . . my being was permitted to . . . transfix—dur- 
ing a flash—that which it never understands: a little time in a 
pure state.” 

Looking back over the disappointments of his life, he realized 
that they were “but the varied aspect taken by our inability to 
realize ourselves in material enjoyment, in real action.” He con- 
cluded that his ecstatic moments had a reality far deeper than 
immediate sensual perception or even than that specious impres- 
sion we give ourselves when we voluntarily try to remember. As 
illustration he compares the ease with which Swann in after years 
could allude to his love for Odette, and the spasm of pain he be- 
trayed when the musical phrase which to him represented that dead 
love, brought back its days in their essence. Deliberate recall, 
- he maintains, being founded on cold intellect, brings back a 
“memory without truth rather than something which, common 
both to the past and the present, is more essential than either of 
them.” The only way to enjoy these truer realities is to “know 
them more completely, there where they are to be found, that is 
to say, within [oneself] . . . to render them clear, down to their 
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very depths.” To this end one must, as in fact Proust did, close 
“ears and eyes to the external world.” 

But it would be a mistake to regard his work as written for the 
sake of reminiscence. It is based on reminiscence, because to him 
that was the most obvious way of approaching the reality which 
begins when one fixes “the point common to one thing and to an- 
other.” The end of his search was the essential. In the case of 
memory, the essence was of time, and time, as Mr. Clive Bell has 
said, is the true hero of the book, with the subconscious for heroine. 
“It was this notion of incorporate time .-. . that I had now the 
intention of putting so strongly into relief in my work . . . I 
should here describe men, even if that made them resemble mon- 
strous beings, as occupying in time a considerable place, unlike 
that very limited one which is reserved for them in space, a place 

. prolonged without end, since like giants buried in the years 
they touch at the same instant such distant epochs lived by 
them . . . in Time.” So definite was this idea of man’s place in 
time that when he met the daughter of a former sweetheart he 
saw her “tall figure measuring that distance I had not wished to 
see . . . formed of the very years I had lost.” 

His moments of vision, however, were not always connected 
with time. Sometimes “they were impressions of a newtruth. . . 
which I was trying to discover by efforts of the same sort as those 
one makes in order to recall something, as if our most beautiful 
ideas were like airs of music which ‘come back’ to us without our 
ever having heard them before, and which we force ourselves to 
listen to and to transcribe.” He remembers “with pleasure be- 
cause that showed me I was already the same” that even as a 
child he had fixed before his mind some image which commanded 
his attention, “a cloud, a triangle, a bell tower, a flower, a pebble, 
thinking that there was perhaps under those appearances some- 
thing quite different which I ought to try to discover, a thought 
which they translated after the manner of those hieroglyphic 
characters which one thinks represent only material things.” 

It is here that the work of Proust takes wings. Not when he 
proceeds, as he often does, to generalize falsely from his own bias. 
That habit of his is revealed in his very language, which will 
change during one sentence from the first person singular, which 
with him is apt to be singular indeed, to the first person plural, 
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embracing all mankind. In a sense his whole book may be said 
to issue from such a false generalization, since few will subscribe 
to his worship of the moment re-lived. He soars highest when he 
projects himself by means of his minute and colossal imagination; 
particularly when he finds a universal tragi-comedy in a gesture 
which appears trivial until his exhaustive analysis makes us en- 
dow it with enough volume to accommodate its complexity. The 
Baron de Charlus bows to a lady, and the phenomena of illness, 
age, snobbery, fidelity, sweep past us with murmuring overtones 
and rustling undertones. It is significant that these universaliza- 
tions which flash across his pages as if by accident appeared to 
the writer, as to the reader, the raison d’étre of his work. 

With utter naiveté this sophisticate Proust extolls his universal 
verities as the end and the alleviation of life. His fervent instinct, 
balked of an orthodox God to worship, finds outlet here. An 
eternal truth, bounded by a nutshell and king of infinite space, 
to him represents salvation. And once it has been revealed, he 
never falters from the piety which he avows in the very terms 
we associate with religious experience. _ 

One of the prime verities implied in his discussion of memory, 
but rising to an identity of its own, is the unreality of objective 
fact. The objective is there no doubt, but it does not exist for us. 
For us there is only the elusive resultant of the interplay between 
our psychic history, our present emotional state, and the qualities 
with which for one reason or another, we imbue a person or 
thing. The external world, like our internal being, is constantly 
changing. Since ourself, a personality in flux, or rather a series of 
personalities linked in a chain of experience, must react to an equal 
flux, the consequence is an instability which finds its physical 
counterpart only in the realm of relativity, and its philosophical 
equivalent in the writings of Bergson. To mirror this condition 
in a novel, one must prepare “a hundred masks to attach to a 
single visage, were it only according to the eyes which see it and 
the sense in which they read its features, and for the same eyes 
according to the hope or the fear or on the contrary, the love and 
the habit which over so many years hid the alterations of age.” 

People will persist, he complains, in seeking objective truth, an 
absolute medical diagnosis, a simple right or wrong in the Dreyfus 
affair, a yes-or-no answer to whether their mistress is false. Yet 
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insight will tell them that truth lies as much in the eye which 
beholds and the mind which ponders as in the conditions en- 
visaged. When it comes to emotion, Proust goes so far as to claim 
for individual love and even for national hatred, a reality far more 
durable than that of the objects to which they may be temporarily 
attached. 

The perceptions of such verities as these “could not but make 
me rejoice, since it is the truth, the truth suspected by everyone, 
which I was to try to reveal.” This rejoicing is potent to assuage 
and to compensate the grief of any particular experience, once it 
has reached the stage where the victim is able to generalize. “Ideas 
are medicines which can be substituted for griefs.” ‘Moreover, 
unhappiness itself is to be prized, “even though it ends by killing”, 
for that is “the only way in which certain ideas first enter us.” Ex- 
cept possibly in the case of rare genius, it is only in times of grief 
that our thoughts, roused as by a storm, ascend to a level where 
we can perceive them. Perhaps this conviction is in itself a com- 
pensation for Proust’s belief that most experience leads to pain— 
especially love, which to him is conceivable only in conjunction 
with jealousy. Every love he depicts is of this type, and here is 
one instance of his generalizing from the particular. Yet of the 
type he depicts, his analysis is probably the most complete ever 
written, and like the studies of Freud, has much to reveal con- 
cerning more normal processes. 

Finally, he finds in grief a spur as well as a source of material. 
“Imagination and thought are excellent machines, but it is grief 
that sets them in motion.” Not during its ascendancy, but in the 
respite that follows internal storm, grief pricks us on to labor. 
That is, if we are artists. Otherwise all our pain goes for nought; 
it will not even bring the insight which is its balm and compensa- 
tion. Those who are not creative must depend on the writer whose 
work “is only a kind of optical instrument which he offers to the 
reader” enabling him “to discern what without this book he might 
not have seen.” 

It comes to pass, then, that every experience of the artist’s life 
can be transmuted into the gold which is his currency, and that 
the people who love him or hurt him or casually brush against 
him serve only as models for the general truths he must portray 
in order to make his life seem precious to himself. 
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It takes many instances to build up the knowledge which will 
enable us to generalize, and Proust himself indicates that even a 
very long experience may not be a very wide one. Each vital 
episode holds the prognostication of those to come, being stamped 
indelibly by the essential self which endures through all our trans- 
mutations. We need not fear, however, that a multitude of in- 
stances will be lacking. “Those who pose for happiness have not 
many sittings to give us, but those who pose for grief will grant 
frequent appointments in that studio . . . which is the interior of 


ourselves.” Far from regretting this fact, he urges us to welcome — 


suffering. “Let us tear apart our bodies, since each new piece 
that is detached comes, this time luminous and legible, to add to 
our work, to complete it.” 

Looking over his life in the light of his new revelation, he saw 
it as an unmitigated training for the work he now projected. “Each 
least episode had given a lesson in idealism”, profitting him today 
by proving the unreliability of mere substance. As if to satisfy 
those who cavill at his emphasis on sexual inversion, he points out 
that this “idealism is illustrated even more aptly by inverted than 
by normal love.” It shows that “it is not to people we should 
attach ourselves, it is not people who actually exist . . . but 
ideas.” Therefore “the writer must not be offended if the invert 
gives to his heroine a masculine countenance . . . If M. de Char- 
lus had not given to the ‘infidéle’ over whom Musset wept in the 
Nuit d’Octobre or in the Souvenir, the countenance of Morel”— 
a youth the Baron loved—“he would neither have wept nor under- 
stood.” 

The term ‘idealism’ may ring strangely on the ears of those who 
have considered Proust an exponent of something quite different. 
True, he used it in the philosophical rather than the moral sense. 
But neither meaning is inapplicable to his work, which viewed in 
its entirety, represents a man’s pilgrimage toward what for him 
constitutes the good life. An author who depicts a man’s honesty 
leading him through cities of the plain and primrose paths, through 
the darkness of doubt and the winds of despair, to final reunion 
with his very self, has a right to call himself and to be called, 
idealist. 

These “lessons in idealism” carried over from life into literature, 
indicating the fallacy of “the literature vaunted realistic” which 
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ends by warping our own perceptions so that we mistake appear- 
ance for truths, forgetting that reality which is “half in the object 
and half in ourselves.” He goes further, insisting that for the true 
literary masterpiece one is not free to choose his subject matter. 
We do not create works of art, we discover them, when we dis- 
cover “what ought to be most precious and normally remains for- 
ever unknown, our true life, reality as we have felt it... . . The 
book with characters traced, not drawn by us” although it be. 
“most painful of all to inscribe, is also the only one which reality 
has dictated to us.” This book, in which the writer is really a 
translator, reveals the truth that “begins when the author will 
take two different objects, establish their relationship . . . extract 
their essence, reuniting both in a metaphor in order to release 
them from the contingencies of time, and will couple them by 
the indescribable bond of an alliance of words.” 

Since Proust’s style has been so berated and so lauded, it is 
worth examining further what he has to say on the subject. That 
he found in metaphor something more vital than mere rhetorical 
adornment is obvious from the foregoing passage, and also from 
his statement that by constantly changing comparisons he ex- 
plained, and understood, himself better. The boldness, the bulk, 
the dogged thoroughness of his similes, vindicates them from the 
charge of preciosity. Whether his comparison be drawn from 
science or art, history or daily observation, it is no facile picture, 
but the clear image which results when the scales of habit are 
patiently scraped from the eye. He will not be deterred by fear 
of uncouth novelty, of triteness, or of repetition. (Of course 
where a whole sentence or even paragraph is repeated, one at- 
tributes it to a flaw in editing, due to the circumstances under 
which the later volumes were published.) Because he shunned 
the “speed acquired by habit” the reading of his book moves so 
slowly that his tempo, like his figures of speech, has become an 
earmark. Whether that be viewed as virtue or fault is an indi- 
vidual and for the moment an irrelevant matter; it is deliberate, 
and it is Proust. 

Both his literary criticism and his habits of work proved him 
extremely sensitive to beauty of word and rhythm. Yet he rigor- 
ously subordinated symmetry to sense. “In my anxiety that my 
sentences should exactly reproduce what 1 s.*med to have de- 
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tected in my mind, and in my fear of their not turning out ‘true 
to life’ I had no time to ask myself whether what I was writing 
would be pleasant to read.” Style was a very special problem 
with Proust, since the matter of his contribution lay precisely in 
the manner of its presentation. Although for this reason, manner 
may appear to outweigh matter in his work, it is essential to realize 
that he evolved his medium by concentrating, not on the means 
of expression, but on the meaning he wished to express. His final 
word on the relationship of expression and conception would in 
itself be clue to his whole theory of art and of life. “Style for 
the writer as for the painter is a question, not of technique, but 
of vision. It is the revaluation which would be impossible by di- 
rect and conscious methods of the qualitative difference which there 
is in the way the world appears to us, a difference which, if there 
were no art, would remain the eternal secret of each one.” There- 
in, he implies, lies the real escape offered by art; not an escape 
from physical milieu, by reading of princes if one be a pauper, 
and of Hottentots if one be a Parisian, but a participation in those 
various worlds of which one is offered to us by each original artist. 
It is an escape, moreover, which is at the same time a home-com- 
ing; for every true work of art lights up unknown places within 
ourselves as well as outside. 

The emphasis on this boon of escape suggests a greater regard 
for his audience than Proust actually felt. He scorned alike the 
common man, the critic, the social butterfly, the “feeble and sterile 
connoisseur.” He did hail, however, that rare reader who vivifies 
a work until his appreciation becomes almost creative. But— 
“how many are there in twenty years?” ‘There are always those 
who resent a writer’s disdain for the public, particularly when to 
an unfamiliar form is added what certain wholesome tempera- 
ments term Proust’s morbid egocentricity. They charge that he 
makes a cult of his own reactions, that he lived with his head 
turned over his shoulder and his finger on his own pulse. From 
this point of view, self indulgence is seen even in the literary style 
which leads the reader so active a chase through mazy sentences 
and towering similes. 

But if he contemplated his own experience like a mystic who 
forgets the world about him to plunge his speculations in a blade 
of grass, it must be remembered that the mystic sees a universe 
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reflected in that tiny green spear. Proust found a universality in 
the fragment of a cookie melting on his tongue. He complained 
that even his admirers congratulated him “on having so success- 
fully used the microscope, when I had on the contrary used a 
telescope.” As a matter of fact, his great gift lay in combining 
the lense of one with the scope of the other. 

Proust, like most artists, cheerfully admitted self-realization as 
the prime motive for his work. But in the last analysis, he insists, 
all fruitful altruism is merely egoism made utilizable for cthers. 
What he sought was not public acclaim, nor catharsis by self-ex- 
pression, but the joy of performing a task whose difficulties were 
outweighed only by the ardor with which he approached it, and 
which would benefit the reader as well as himself. In writing 
this book, which to him was the only one worth writing, he avowed 
a triple purpose. (1) He was to seek out the essence of things, 
that world of prototypes which is approached by the fragmentary 
events of human life; to capture incorporate time and so for a 
moment lay hands on eternity; to track down universal verities 
and so transmute pain into joy. (2) By doing this, he was to 
justify life to himself—more than justify, to make it precious and 
fruitful. (3) Finally, he was to offer “an optical instrument 
whereby the reader could more truly read himself” at the same 
time that he opened up the vision of another soul’s universe, thus 
providing the only true escape through literature. 

All these marks he has hit so accurately that his novel must 


' be reckoned, not only as a rare creation, but aiso as a rare ful- 


fillment of its own design. He has, as he said he must do, per- 
fected a new medium which in its thematic development, and re- 
iteration, its evocation of overtones and undertones, its gradual 
building up of concepts too elusive for mere words, suggests music 
more than literature. With infinite labor, with rigid concentra- 
tion, he actually did, as he said he must, “prepare his book minute- 
ly, with perpetual regroupings of forces, as for an offensive, sup- 
port it like a fatigue, accept it like a rule, construct it like a cathe- 
dral, follow it like a regimen, conquer it like an obstacle, subdue 
it like a friendship, nourish it like an infant, create it like a world, 
without overlooking those mysteries which probably have their 
explanation only in other worlds, and the presentiment of which is 
what moves us most in life and in art.” 
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“Now, however, we are coming into collision with facts which 
there can be no mistaking. From all parts of the civilized world 
come complaints of industrial depression; of labor condemned to 
involuntary idleness; of capital massed and wasting; of pecuniary 
distress among business men; of want and suffering and anxiety 
among the working classes. All the dull, deadening pain, all the 
keen, maddening anguish, that to great masses of men are involved 
in the words ‘hard times’, afflict the world to-day. This state of 
things, common to communities differing so widely in situation, 
in political institutions, in fiscal and financial systems, in density 
of population and in social organization, can hardly be accounted 
for by local causes.” This quotation from the introduction to 
Progress and Poverty, written in 1878, rings true to-day, a tale 
retold of industrial breakdown, anguish in the ranks of machine- 
tenders, and confusion among machine-owners. But we no longer 
place our trust in mere abundance of material resources or in the 
saving power of a doctrine. Bewildered by surpluses and poverty, 
men would now abandon phrases, fictions, evasions; men would 
face the inescapable hard facts not because the leaders in business 
and politics have rejected fiction and phrases but bécause they are 
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demanding to know why they should starve when the elevators 
are bursting with wheat, why they should suffer when there are 
idle machines waiting for hands to tend them. The world has 
suddenly become aware that economic security cannot be main- 
tained without the harmonious codrdination of raw materials, 
farms, factories, banks, railroads, and sales organizations; without 
planning the structure and the functions of industry in moulds as 
sensitive and discriminating as they are complex and pervasive. 

National planning is the great vogue. Books emphasize the 
challenge of Russia to capitalistic society, and books take up the 
challenge; overnight, it seems, men have become sick of the an- 
archy of capitalism, high-power salesmanship, the rule of un- 
trammelled profit-seeking, with overproduction and depression in 
the end. But is a planned economic order compatible with capital- 
ism? The Soviet experience declares that planning would be de- 
feated if it did not include all industry, agriculture, transport, 
banking, education, on a nation-wide scale, when both control 
and ownership are in the hands of the state. On this subject 
American thought is doubtful, contemplative, but inactive—con- 
tent to watch Russia for the present. 

“Things are happening in Russia, and happening with stagger- 
ing speed. I could not afford to miss any of it. I wanted to make 
pictures of this astonishing development, because, whatever the 
outcome, whether success or failure, the effort of 150,000,000 
people is so gigantic, so unprecedented in all history, that I felt 
that these photographic records might have some historical value. 
I saw the Five-Year Plan as a great drama being unrolled before 
the eyes of the world.” Thus Margaret Bourke-White, daughter 
of an inventor of machines, herself expert photographer of ma- 
chines, in Eyes on Russia. True, the clear-seeing eyes of the 
world are bent upon Russia to-day; gone are the haters and heresy- 
sniffers of yesterday. Miss Bourke-White is an artist conscious of 
the force of machines, their form, their special beauty, who went 
to Russia because she felt that in Russian eyes machines have 
social meaning as well as the symbolism of national power. She 
found inefficiency and great progress, poverty and high hopes. 
Economic and political forecasts had no interest for her who 
beheld the epic of socialist construction under the leadership of 
those harnessers and conquerors of nature textured of steel and 
concrete, those giant turbines, those locomotive cranes against 
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the immense Russian sky, that vital beauty of man beholding 
his machines with the eyes of human purpose, desires, ideals, 
emotions, and cultural consequences. She understood, as only a 
poet is vouchsafed to understand, the central truth about Russia, 
the triumph of the machine as a human value, a symbol of a new 
age dawning when youth is no longer stunted and age no longer 
harried, fierce instincts tamed, ill things fled, and none crouch 
where all are freemen. It was Ptolemy who said ages ago: “He 
that is to follow philosophy must be a freeman in mind.” In Russia 
this American photographer beheld in construction an environ- 
ment for freemen; she saw the great bridges and dams, the state 
farms, the rolling mills, peasant and factory workers, churches and 
workers’ clubs,—everywhere both machine and man become one 
in a sturdy and superb adventure, merged in a vital beauty of clean 
lines, clean surfaces, clean purposes. 

But to Mr. Colton the system of planned economy is The X. 
Y. Z. of Communism. He is not a supporter of communist ways 
and methods, but he has the splendid sincerity and honesty to re- 
cord the facts without prejudice or lamentation. This experience 
has placed him on the defensive; he finds no inherent sanctity in 
the institutions of capitalism; he recognizes that the world must 
meet the creed of Lenin and study with care the mind and method 
of communism, for its “most successful challengers will be men and 
women with an equal concern for the material well being of the 
humble and the dispossessed, with a superior program for estab- 
lishing them in the full fellowship of human society, and with more 
regard for the rights of personality.” Notwithstanding the appar- 
ent detachment and purely descriptive quality of the work, and the 
liberal supply of official statistics and of footnotes, the worried 
reader has the right to complain that the several chapters came 
to be written with a political aim—to make real the menace lurkin 
in the famous theses of the “A. B. C. of Communism” of over - 
years ago on such doctrinal evidences as the class struggle, dic- 
tatorship, the world revolution,—as though it were impossible to 
set down the facts about Russia without benefit of Communist 
ideology, solely the facts of Russia working, planning, playing, 
learning, in factories, fields, offices, schools. But the cartoons re- 
produced from the daily newspapers illustrating their unabashed 
perception of social realities, their merciless self-criticism, their 
zeal and their humor, are admirable; they reveal even more than 
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official texts, figures, or circulars, that there is no shirking of na- 
tional responsibility in communist policy, no fawning before a . 
shiftless sense of democracy, and no fear even about holding i in 
suspense without disavowal or surrender of pure socialist aims 
many a point of pure communist doctrine under the pressure of 
stark reality. 

“In Why Recognize Russia? Mr. Fisher gives a study of major 
importance to the non-specialized reader, the result of long re- 
search and careful analysis; it is brilliant, racy in style; the facts 
crowd the stage of his narrative, singly, in pairs, and in troups, 
without disharmony, in a setting of capitalist diplomacy and Soviet 
intransigence. Though Hoover, Coolidge, Hughes et al have lec- 
tured the soviet administrators upon the sacredness of private 
enterprise, that no development of productive power is possible 
without the profit instinct at full play, and admonished them that 
what has occurred in Moscow was not strictly a version of the 
American revolution, the bolsheviks remained incorrigible in their 
holding fast to the ideals of collectivist organization and their re- 
fusing to play the game as the game is played in great industrial 
states. Russia can stoop to conquer, and the emergent fact of her 
foreign policy since 1917 is her sacrifice (temporary, perhaps) of 
the idea of world revolution to the immediate task of socialist re- 
construction and consolidation, the idea of building a people’s 
commonwealth in tranquility. Mr. Fisher finds no real basis to 
fear Russian machine power and competition in foreign markets; 
it would be better, he warns us, to change our diplomatic procedure 
before i it is too late, now that the example of Russia among the ex- 
ploited states of the world has become a fact more disturbing’ than 
any ‘alleged of real subversive propaganda. 

The author of Pan-Sovietism, in a series of lectures before the 
Lowell Institute, set himself the task of pulling “the Bolshevik 
dragon of our imagination out of the cave for rational study”. He 
therefore devoted a number of chapters to such factors as land, 
sky, winter, race, et cetera, which help to relate the present system 
to the historic past of Russia. It was indeed a laudable thing to 
do; it carried its own recommendation of scholarship and detach- 
ment. .It appears that Russia was “psychologically prepared to 
starve herself great” because she has no traditions of liberty and 
democracy; Russia is plan-mad, talking deliriously, talking in 
thousands of meetings, because the long winter and the old habit 
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of waiting for the snow to melt have thus shaped the social char- 
.acter. However, in the final account, the author admits that 
Russia has the genius for codperation, and though he feels certain 
that the Soviet system has succeeded in correcting the nation’s 
‘industrial backwardness, he doubts that it could advance further 
after this business of catching up is accomplished. One wonders, 
if the five-year plan is but a system of catching up with the world, 
and its success explained by Russia’s genius for codperation, why 
the same power of codperation may not carry the country further, 
into another five, ten, or even twenty year plan. If not by codpera- 
tion and planning will further progress come by laissez-faire? by 
some formula of freedom and democracy without the discipline of 
codperation, without forms of social insurance and collectivism so 
objectionable to the author? I am not a caviller; only I look to 
the academic thinker especially, to a lecturer on The Issue Before 
America and the World for logically constructive, not disjointed, 
thought. Ruthless competition must be curbed, poverty and in- 
security driven from the world, the author demands; America must 
take to heart the Russian lesson, but omit her schemes of social 
insurance and collectivism in the agents of production, and intro- 
duce “sufficient state planning, based on private property, to per- 
mit codrdination of production and consumption, the lack of which 
has produced the present world crisis.” Needless to say, no state 
control is thinkable in such an enterprise without a serious revision 
of the current notions of private property and freedom in an in- 
dustrial society of modern complexities. 

And has America the will to plan a new economic order? “We 
have a plan. In America they work without a plan... We make 
what is essential. In America hundreds of factories consume raw 
materials and energy in order to make what is altogether unneces- 
sary.” Such is New Russia’s Primer, a work of masterly compo- 
sition aimed to present imaginatively to Russia’s juvenile readers 
the government’s conception of codperation between man and 
nature, the conception of each new machine “as a friend” of man, 
the conception of life “so that not only merely certain lucky ones 
but all may be able to feel the joy of living.” No author has ever 
_ dared to dramatize a nation’s vast toil and livelihood, and the 
organized will to live together well, in a book at once so simple, so 
vivid, so fascinating for the young reader. America’s Primer of 
to-day is still the economic social primer of yesterday. Mr. Ernst’s 
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is a depressing picture of the social pattern of life found among 
The Richest People on Earth, creators of machines and things in- 
numerable, a people of vast power sunk “in confusion.” Our civi- 
lization is one of violent contrasts, of greatest fortunes and longest 
bread lines; we worship snappy slogans, we wager with money and 
with life. Things in profusion is our accepted philosophy of life, 
our primer, our faith in the primitive struggle for things. Pos- 
sessed by a legend of things, our pattern of life is without order 
or thought; we do lip service to competition and form mergers, 
praise democracy and oppress racial minorities, so timorous of new 
ideas that in fear we reject any plan; we end in grandiose schemes 
and high-sounding words, but our reality is confusion, futility, 
helplessness. 

But Mr. Donham who is dean of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, is not satisfied with a restatement of our crude 
cultural backwardness, but demands, “We must have a philoso- 
phy, a plan, and a method of thinking about the future. Without 
these the influence of American business on civilization will be 
destructive.” It is significant that a book so challenging should 
come from a former banker, now dean and educator of perhaps 
a new generation of business men for America. He boldly faces 
the inevitable, that the progress of machine technique and man- 
agement will continue to displace labor in factories and on the 
farms, that the productive power of the machine will continue to 
outstrip the ability of the consumers to purchase its products. He 
is candid, as a surgeon’s knife is candid. There is before us a 
dark future of economic instability and insecurity. The remedy 
is not in new markets abroad for the surplus of our factories, but 
in a program of willed self-limitation, in the development of the 
home market, so that through shorter hours, higher standards, and 
leisure we might make employment certain for all. Dean Donham 
does not advocate absolute economic isolation with tariffs against 
foreigners, but the enlightened application of the familiar doctrine 
of “the economy of high wages” under a truly national state, to 
increase domestic purchasing power. “We should seek constantly 
that ever-changing equation between work, security and leisure 
which gives steady employment and meets not only material but 
immaterial wants in a world which is always getting better control 
over nature.” Therefore labor must share with capital “equitably” 
in the gains of machine production. We must learn two lessons 
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from Russia, “first, the value and necessity of a general plan, and 
second, the importance in such a plan of a general philosophy of 
our relationship to civilization,” for the competitive principle has 
failed in our industrial era to preserve the values of freedom and 
individual initiative in the mass. 

Dean Donham is not with those critics of the Soviet plan who 
make the serious error in supposing that efforts at social control 
depend on the pre-existence of a science of planning; he knows that 
every science comes into being because men have experimented, 
observed, verified, and disclosed new relationships, through a self- 
corrective process; that we must use what technique we have at 
our command, once we have decided what ideals and purposes of 
social life we want to have. But is it realistic to believe that those 
in command of the industrial system will voluntarily surrender its 
profits and advantages, in the name of an ordered life for the mass 
of mankind? Dean Donham does not face this problem; he is 
more concerned with “a sound social philosophy” in this age of 
planless democracy and chaos in industry. There is no choice be- 
fore us, and tradition is no longer a sufficient guide; with Professor 
Alfred N. Whitehead, who wrote the introduction to Business 
Adrift, he agrees that we need an unprecedented degree of fore- 
sight, a new state of unflinching rationality in social affairs, that 
“either we must succeed in providing a rational codrdination of im- 
pulses and thoughts, or for centuries civilization will sink into a 
mere welter of minor excitements.” But will American business 
leadership rally to the challenge? Has business the needed fore- 
sight, the courage to act? Is it possible for vested privilege to 
acquire a new social philosophy, to discard the long past, merely 
because times are hard and prosperity has slipped away? Because 
business is adrift, is it so easy to behold society in the aspect of 
eternity? Would.a collection of noble sentiments stand for a social 
philosophy at once general and concrete, the power to think in re- 
lation to the Whole of the social order? Dean Donham is not too 
hopeful. I doubt, he says, if her (Russia’s) task “is half as diffi- 
cult as our task of training our business men to work codperatively 
in carrying out a general plan.” 

That’s the rub. The communist thesis is that the transfer of eco- 
nomic and political power is not to be achieved without the class 
struggle. John Morley, too; once hinted at the same truth, in 
speaking of evolution and progress, that we must not believe “that 
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the world is improved by some mystic and self-acting social disci- 
pline, which dispenses with. the necessity of pertinacious attack 
i upon institutions which have outlived their time, and interests that 
i have lost their justification.” And though it is conceivable that 
Hl great reforms could come from above, from those in the seats of 
economic power, has our contemporary intellectual leadership the 
will to act? Has the contemporary man a heroic mind, and are his 
thoughts loaded with life? Professor Edman finds that the con- 
temporary soul is in a state of confusion and uneasiness, concerned 
i most with tradition in the citadels of vanished authority, or living 
| in some illusion of wholeness, or seeking a retreat in disillusion. 
The materials of life are too depressing; “it does not help to exalt 
fi adventure and novelty, if life for most people is regimental, and if 
| the novelties are simply physical devices.” The contemporary 
soul has dismissed dreams, myths, or any definite path to action, 
and regards the offer of social salvation as a hazardous and inso- 
lent enterprise, as a wishful fantasy, a dream phrased as a com- 
mandment, “a fairy tale told in a crumbling civilization.” The 
contemporary is no follower of a dream, no enthusiastic retriever 
of some ancient security; he would trust intelligence, but it also 
is both limited and questionable, and so he will not help to plot 
the future on the basis of intelligence and freedom. And thus he 
would rest and save his soul in contemplation, though his soul be 
not at peace in a society that is not in its whole organization at 
peace. We need the mysticism of the “shared good”, Mr. Edman 
concludes, for only a social imagination could build a world where 
man might find anew a quickened natural life: “The intuition of 
immortal things, the sense of participation in an enterprise, infinite 
) and yet very human, are all the religion one needs in our genera- 
i tion.” The individual of Dean Donham and Professor Edman is 
stranded and futile in the world, and socially impotent, because 
he views the drama of life in terms of the individual hero con- 
trolling. the course of events; it is therefore impossible for him to 
have the intuition of immortal things, unless he is identified with a 
universal struggle, unless his life in society is infused with an im- 
if | plicit apprehension of social forces, social trends, and social rela- 
tions. 
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by Frances Wentworth Knickerbocker 
A NEW ENGLAND HOUSE OF ATREUS 


‘ INCE Mourning Becomes Electra’ was first presented in New 
York, the increased demand for copies of the Greek tra- 
gedians has almost exhausted the booksellers’ supplies. O’Neill 
has driven his hearers and readers alike back to the Greeks who 
were his sources. So it is by setting his drama against theirs that 
we can best estimate the work that, as Mr. Krutch foresees, may 
turn out to be the only permanent contribution yet made by the 
twentieth century to dramatic literature. 

Mourning Becomes Electra deserves the comparison. O’Neill’s 
use of the myth of the House of Atreus is as impressive, as skillful, 
as it is audacious. Whether or no it is great tragedy, it is the one 
play of our time that can stand that test. 

Turn back then to the tragedy of Pelops’ line, to the Oresteia 
of Aeschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, the Electra and Orestes of 
Euripides. It is the first, the only surviving trilogy of Greek 
drama, that gives the closest parallel. O’Neill’s trilogy follows it 
step by step: for Agamemnon, Homecoming; for the Choéphorae 
(Libation-Bearers), The Hunted; and for the Eumenides, The 
Haunted. Agamemnon takes place at the end of the Trojan, War; 
Homecoming begins with the ending of the Civil War, the end of 
the “Golden Day” of America, the beginning of those post-war 
years of chaos and disillusion so like our own. This New Eng- 
land House of Atreus is the Mannon family, Puritans, wealthy 
shipbuilders, living apart in their great white-pillared mansion, 
“pagan temple front stuck like a mask on Puritan gray ugliness”. 
As the House of Atreus was cursed by the sins, the wife-stealing 
and child-slaying, of two brothers, so is the house of Mannon 
cursed: the brothers, Abe and David, had loved Marie Bran- 
téme, the servant; David took her; Abe drove them from the 
house and ruined them; David hanged himself in despair; Marie 
died of pzivation after appealing in vain to Ezra, Abe’s son. Abe 
tore down the old home where his brother had disgraced the family 
and built this house “as a temple for his hatred”. 





*Mourning Becomes Electra. A Trilogy. By Eugene O’Neill. New York: 
Horace Liveright. 1931. 
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So the Puritan House of Atreus is doomed with the ancestral 
curse of love repressed and turned to hate. Lavinia, struggling to 
escape the curse, voices its power: 


We'll have children and love them and teach them to love 
life so that they can never be possessed by hate and death. 


O’Neill has translated the ethical theme of Aeschylus: 


Surely, while God ensueth 
His laws, while Time doth run 
fis written: On him that doeth 
It shall be done 
into modern psychological motivation, but without the insistent 
exposition of his thesis that marred Strange Interlude. Love de- 
nied becomes hate and brings death: the theme is implicit, as is 
Aeschylus’ theme of guilt that demands atonement. O’Neill’s 
dramatic symbol of this heritage of hate is that “strange semblance 
of a life-like mask” worn not only by Ezra Mannon, son of Abe, 
and by Adam Brant, son of David and Marie, by Lavinia and 
Orin, children of Ezra, but by Christine, Ezra’s wife, and even by 
Seth, the family gardener, who knows too much of the family 
secrets. This mask-like rigidity of face is not an external device, 
like the masks in The Great God Brown, or a mere imitation of 
the Greek tragic mask; it is the outward sign of the inner conflict 
that has become the family doom. 

Another element of Greek drama, the chorus, has been adapted 
by O’Neill, not to imitate the ritual, lyric pattern of the Greek 
chorus, but to intensify his theme. The groups of townsfolk 
gathered before the house in the opening act of each play are, he 
tells us, “a chorus representing the town come to look and listen 
and spy on the rich and exclusive Mannons”. Throughout the 
Greek dramas of the House of Atreus, the chorus in its function of 
interpreter of events takes the part of the House, of Agamemnon 
and his children against Clymtemnestra and Aegisthus. It incites 
Electra’s hate and Orestes’ revenge, “the unblamed deed of death” 
(Aeschylus: Choéphorae). But the New England chorus stands 
aloof, inquisitive, suspicious, excited but unmoved by the family 
fate. The outburst of the minister’s wife, that God is humbling 
the Mannons in their sinful pride, is a petty, jealous version of 
the lofty moralizings of the Argive elders. And the grotesque 
scene of the drunken old men fleeing from the Mannon ghosts 
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gives us, not comic relief, but a heightened sense of the ok of 
the hate-haunted house. 

Homecoming steadily unfolds the familar plot of Agamemnon. 
Christine, the Clytemnestra, and Lavinia, the Electra, are await- 
ing the homecoming of the victorious general Ezra, Agamemnon. 
The hatred between mother afd daughter springs not only from 
Lavinia’s discovery of her mother’s guilty love for Brant, the 
Aegisthus, but from her own thwarted desire for him—O’Neill’s 
addition, stressing his own theme. Her discovery of Brant’s 
identity as the son of David Mannon and Marie Brantéme in- 
tensifies that hate. Even Brant’s passion for Christine sprang, 
he tells her, from his hatred of the Mannons, his purpose to 
avenge his mother’s death. Christine’s former love for her hus- 
band, turned to disgust, had fixed itself on her son Orin. (It is 
interesting to note that Euripides had anticipated Freud in dis- 
covering the Oedipus complex). Her disgust was turned to hate 
by Ezra’s insistence on sending Orin to the war, where he was 
severely wounded—so O’Neill transposes Aeschylus’ motivation 
of Clymnestra’s hatred for Agamemnon by his slaying of Iphi- 
genia. Now, in desperation at Lavinia’s knowledge of her guilt 
with Brant, Christine plots to poison Ezra and wins Brant to aid 
her and fulfil his revenge. Cannons boom to salute the General, 
but his homecoming shows none of the arrogance, the fatal hubris, 
that brought Agamemnon to a doom not all undeserved. Ezra 
Mannon, who had lived “like a statue of a dead man in a town 
square”, who comes back from the death of war, longing for life 
and love, only to meet an ignoble death, is a figure not august 
but pitiful. With Lavinia’s discovery of the poison that reveals 
her mother’s guilt, the first play ends. 

The Hunted traverses the ground of Aeschylus’ Choéphorae, the 
Electra of Sophocles, and the same-named tragedy of Euripides: 
the return of Orin, Orestes, his discovery of his mother’s guilt, 
his slaying of her paramour. The more striking is the difference 
of treatment. To the Greeks, Orestes was not so much a char- 
acter as an embodied purpose, dedicated to the blood-vengeance 
that was the will of Heaven. Hear his prayer: 


O my fatherland, and ye gods of the land, receive me with 
good fortune in this journey, and ye also, halls of my fathers, 
for I come with a divine mandate to cleanse you righteously 

. and restore my house! (Sophocles’ Electra). 
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Orin, yearning for the mother who has dominated his life, 
sickened and seared by war, is driven to revenge his father only at 
the sight of the lovers that arouses his jealous rage. The Orestes 
of Aeschylus and of Sophocles kills his mother relentlessly; “in 
justice did I slay this woman”, he exults. Only Euripides makes 
him shrink and when, goaded by Electra, he has struck the blow, 
overwhelms them both with pity: 

She bent her knees to the earth 

The knees that bent in my birth .. . 

And I... Oh, her hair, her hair. . . 
. Orin, whose frenzied boast of killing Brant drives Christine to 
suicide, is tortured with a remorse more dreadful than the Erinyes, 
the “Hounds of my dead Mother” that pursued Orestes. 

It is in the last play of the trilogy that we reach the full con- 
trast between the ancient tragedy and the modern. The Eume- 
nides of Aeschylus follows the haunted Orestes on his pilgrimage 
of expiation from Apollo’s shrine at Delphi to Athena’s rock at 
Athens where at last, “perfect by suffering”, he is set free by 
Athena and the Areopagus, and where the dread Erinyes become 
the Eumenides, “the Kindly Ones”. So Aeschylus not only sanc- 
tions human justice but moralizes the old dark ways of Zeus: 

The Law that is Fate and the Father the All-Comprehending 
Are here met together as one. 

In The Haunted, O'Neill depicts the utter disintegration of 
Orin. In this play only does the action waver, returning on itself 
with an almost intolerable tension. Orin, brought home by La- 
vinia after vain wanderings in search of peace, thwarted by her 
fears in his attempt to escape from the house and find refuge in 
the love of the innocent Hazel, denied his last appeal to “confess 
and atone”, is driven to “the love of guilt for guilt”, the incestuous 
desire for his sister. And when Lavinia turns from him with hor- 
rified repulsion, theré is but one end for him, the bullet that is his 
only “way to peace”. 

For it is O’Neill’s Electra, not his Orestes, who bears the Man- 
non doom to the uttermost. In character she is strikingly like that 
strange modern Electra of Euripides, the wasted woman with her 
“bitter burning brain”. Lavinia has the relentless sense of duty 
to her father and her house that can exult over her mother’s death 
“It is your justice, Father”. And she, too, is “A-lectra”, the un- 
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mated, the woman robbed of love. But even the Electra of Euri- 
pides goes, “soft-eyed at last”, to wed Pylades and be at peace. 
Lavinia to the very end struggles desperately to forget her “guilt, 
to win Peter and happiness. The family’s pent-up passion for 
life, the very form and likeness of Christine, possess her. But in 
- vain. She sees the Mannon dead coming between her and love— 
the dead whom Orin’s madness had invoked to “haunt and hound 
her for a lifetime”. She goes into the house to her living death 
and shuts the door: 


I’m the last Mannon. I’ve got to punish myself! ... I'll 
have the shutters nailed closed, so no sunlight can ever get 
in. IT’ll live alone with the dead, and keep their secrets, and 
let them hound me, until the curse is paid out, and the last 
Mannon is let die! 


It is an ending as fit, as inevitable, as the ending of that other 
New England tragedy, Ethan Frome. It moves us, even to pity 
and terror. But surely, here is no reconciliation, no katharsis. 
This is not self-fulfilment, but self-torture, not peace, but death in 
life. We cannot cry, with Sophocles’ chorus: 


O house of Atreus, through how many sufferings hast thou 
come forth at last in freedom, crowned with good by this day’s 
enterprise! 


For if Mourning Becomes Electra is not, with all its power, 
great tragedy, it is that the Mannons are not great, great in sin 
and suffering as Clytemnestra, Lady Macbeth, King Lear are 
great. The Mannons cannot die greatly, because they have never 
lived greatly. Their loves are thwarted, turned to forbidden lust, 
bringing only hate and evil. Every one of them dreams vainly of 
the Islands, the haunting symbol of love fulfilled, at peace. But 
no one of them can love selflessly enough to win peace save in 
death. Their very words, like that last speech of Lavinia’s, are 
dry and bare. Critics have noted this lack of noble language as 
the play’s chief flaw; one wishes that O’Neill could have set his 
modern tragedy in poetry. Granted that his characters must 
speak the flat prose idiom of their time, granted that no modern 
is capable of the language of Sophocles or Shakespeare. But no 
Mannon has thought, loved, suffered greatly enough to say 


And take upon us the mystery of things 
As if we were God’s spies, - 
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or 


Duncan is in his grave 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 

For great tragic speech, great tragic character, can live only 
amid the eternities: the law, the divinity outside man, or the law, 
the divinity within. There is hardly a God of the Mannons, with- 
out or within—not even a Jehovah. His name is hardly used— 
except in vain. Lavinia once or twice invokes Him, as over Brant’s 
body: “May God find forgiveness for your sins”! But at the last 
she rejects him: “I’m not asking God or anybody for forgiveness. I 
forgive myself.” Christine indicts Him: “God won’t leave us 
alone. He twists and wrings and tortures our lives with each 
others’ lives until—we poison each other to death!” 

Of course tragedy may indict its God. So Euripides rejected the 
unjust gods of his fathers; so Shakespeare cried out 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 

But even in King Lear, “very night itself”, as Swinburne said, 
there is the gleam of reconciliation: 

men must endure 


Their going hence, even as their coming hither; 
Ripeness is all. 


Ripeness is all, and beauty, and the love “that bears it out even to 
the edge of doom.” Only with these is there great tragedy. 


CONCERNING CHRISTINA — 


Curistina GeorciaAna Rossetti. By Eleanor Walter Thomas. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1931. Pp. 


“Back of her [Christina Rossetti’s] songs and sonnets and bal- 


lads was fundamental brainwork.” This, at any rate affirmative, 
statement (p. 104) summarizes Miss Thomas’s view of her sub- 


_ject’s achievement which elsewhere (p. 173) she contradicts. 


Precisely what “fundamental brainwork” is, is not defined: Miss 
Thomas assumes that it is self-evident. But is it self-evident? 
There is a ‘fundamental brainwork’, let us say, in the novels of 
Meredith or Hardy, in the prose style of James Joyce and Ger- 
trude Stein, and in the verse of Robert Frost and T. S. Eliot; but 
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even in these examples (selected at random) one would like some 
distinction made which would at least tend towards a definition of 
the resounding phrase. In the composition of any verse one may 
offhand say that there is some kind of ‘fundamental brainwork’; 
the mere act of putting words together in a sentence which predi- 
cates something may or may not presuppose ‘fundamental brain- 
work’; but if it does, and if one is stressing the point, surely it is 
not unreasonable of the reader to inquire what brainwork is or 
what constitutes the activity of the brain when it is working ‘funda- 
mentally’. 

If the frame of Miss Thomas’s Christina Georgiana Rossetti is 
an objectification of what is meant by ‘fundamental brainwork’, 
then her notion of the matter is a certain conscientious diligence 
in collecting odds and ends and arranging them upon a grill of 
chronology and topical similarity without too prolonged reflection 
on them. But even this does not throw light on her conception of 
Miss Rossetti’s ‘fundamental brainwork’; for the sister of the 
D. G. Rossetti was orderly, coherent, and certainly not miscel- 
laneous. A biographer or critic of Miss Rossetti, then, who had 
a keen feeling for fundamental brainwork and who perceived deli- 
cately this characteristic in her subject, might avoid the indictment 
of its absence by organizing the heterogeneous biographical and 
esthetic materials concerning Christina by some controlling con- 
cept. What an opportunity Miss Thomas lost by her lack of 
‘fundamental brainwork’ in not settling down on this or some other 
more relevant or accurate aspect of Christina’s and throwing it 
into relief by steady comparison or contrast of some aspect of her 
more famous and more sensuous brother’s! Dante Gabriel sized up 
Christina when he spoke of her “legitimate exercise of anguish”. 
Against Miss Thomas’s candid impression of Christina’s verse 
[“... we grow weary of roses and lilies as well as of the too often 
repeated analogy of the fading of leaf and flower and the lessening 
of human strength” (p. 173)] recall Ruskin’s disgust of D. G.: 
“Rossetti is not really an Englishman at all, but a great Italian 
tormented by the great Inferno of England; doing the best he 
could, but the ‘could’ shortened by the strength of his animal pas- 
sion, without any trained control, or guiding strength.” 

Miss Thomas has provided a very useful bibliography for the 
student of Christina Rossetti’s work. Some one some day will 
employ it to good purpose in seeing Christina in her own domestic 
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circle and perhaps write a book on the Rossettis, the general type 
for which has been provided by Dimnet’s The Brontés. But such 
a book will require fundamental brainwork. 

—W. S. K. 


Srupies 1n Encush. By Members of University. College, Toronto. Collected 
by Principal Malcolm W. Wallace. Toronto: The University of Toronto 
Press. 1931. Pp. 254. 

Six engaging literary studies by six presumably young Canadian 
scholars are collected in this book. As a whole they make one of 
the most encouraging signs of the newer stresses in literary schol- 
arship produced on this side of the Atlantic. Nothing of the 
older, established elements of literary research is lost and some- 
thing is gained: a touch here and there, unobtrusive yet enlivening, 
of the humanistic humor and wisdom which should be the effect 
of the study of letters. | 

The division of the six studies is well planned: two studies in 
eighteenth century letters; two in the Romantic Era; and two 
in Victorian literature. “Swift’s View of Poetry” by Herbert 
Davis and “Collins and the Creative Imagination” by A. S. P. 
Woodhouse are useful additions to knowledge of romantic tend- 
encies in the Augustan era; “The Pantisocracy Scheme and Its 
Immediate Background” by J. R. MacGillivray and “Shelley’s Re- 
lation to Berkeley and Drummond” by G. S. Brett supplement 
two similar studies by U. S. A. scholars. “Inhibitions of Brown- 
ing’s Poetry” by J. F. MacDonald is a revealing and suggestive 
discussion of Browning’s indecision in his conflict of heart and 
mind while “The French Reputation of Matthew Arnold” by E. K. 
Brown is a needed report of the effect of Arnold on the mind of the 
country he most admired. 

















